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A CHAT WITH MRS. 
BRYANT, D.Sc, 


THE NEWLY-APPOINTED HEAD-MIS- 
TRESS. OF THE NORTH LONDON 
COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 

WE were seated in the pleasant private room of 

the head-mistress in the handsome building of 

the North London Collegiate School, 

“Mrs. Bryant, I just read the other day, and 
confess it was news to me, that you are a Welsh- 
woman, and that your degree of doctor is a 
medica] degree.” 

“T read that too,” said Mrs. Bryant, a pleasant 
twinkle in her eye. “It was also news to me. 
Asa matter of fact, I am Irish, and my degree is 

’ that of Doctor of Science.” 

“ Well, that confirms me in the good opinion 
I hold of interviewers. At least they have the 
decency to come and ask people what the facts 
are, whereas certain journalists of the baser sort 
sit down and invent paragraphs, Will you tell 
me when this handsome school was built ? ” 

“In 1879. It was the first endowed school 
for girls built after the inquiry conducted by the 
Schools Inquiry Commission from 1869 onwards. 
You may be aware that at first it was a private 
school, founded by the late Miss Buss and her 
mother in 1852. There are now about seventy 
endowed schools worked upon lines laid down by 
the Charity Commissioners. The Commissioners 
were s0 convinced of the excellent work being 
done by Miss Buss that they endowed her school 
and worked it by means of a body of governors.” 

“Someone told me Miss Buss was herself a 
governor.” 

“ Yes, she was both head-mistress and a 
governor. There are seventeen governors.” 

“ Indeed,” was the answer to another ques- 
tion, “we still feel her loss deeply, and seem to 
realise her excellence more as time goes on. 
Miss Buss was a many-sided woman, interested 
in many parts of the world of education, and 
outside it too.” 

“Did not Miss Buss found the Teachers’ 
Guild ?” 

“Yes, and the Head-Mistresses’ Association ; 
she helped to found Girton, aided in the 
development of the Girls’ Public Day School and 
the Church Schools Companies, assisted by 
Maria Grey and the Cambridge Teachers’ Train- 
ing College. Icould hardly in the space you have 
give a complete list of her activities. It is no 
easy task to gather up the threads of them.” 

“Will you tell me when you first got to know 
her?” 

“Tn 1875 I was introduced to her. She was 
interested in me because I had passed the Senior 
Cambridge Local Examination with distinction 
in mathematics, which was rather rare for a girl 
in those days. I was then at the Bedford Col- 
lege for Ladies.” 


[Bagatred oa] One Penny’ Weoldly 


‘‘ Had you been trained there ?” 
‘‘No; I had been chiefly taught by my father. 
He was a Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, his 


subjects being mathematics and moral science. I 


worked under him at the same subjects. My 


degree as Doctor of Science is in mental and 
moral science, Miss Buss was wishful to have a 
woman teach mathematics here, and I began my 
work in that branch.” 


‘‘Thear that Miss Buss was desirous that you 


should be her successor ? ” 


“ That is true ; for some years I had been at 


her right hand, more especially during the last 
year or two of life, when her health was fail- 
$ ” 


‘IT hope the governors have not shorn you 


of much power, Mrs, Bryant, during all the 


months they have taken to appoint you ?” 

“ Qh, dear no. I have all the power I need. 
We have 480 girls here, so that we are one of the 
largest secondary schools, Yes, we always send 
a strong contingent of girls to the matriculation 


examination, and to the Cambridge Locals too. 


Then, of course, every year we draft some off to 
Girton or Newnham. A good number of our 
mistresses have been old pupils, and return to us 
after their Cambridge course.” 

‘“ And yet some people have the audacity to 
say women cannot work together.” 

“Tn my opinion they work together far better 
than men do, They have the social sense more 
largely developed than men. They are less in- 
dividualistic, more willing to sink self for the 
general good, When a womanis educated, tho 
emotional part of her nature is held in subjec- 
tion, the inconsistent and irrational tends to 
disappear. In other words, women’s faults are 
more easily corrected by education than men’s.” 

“© believe you have worked that out in a 
book you wrote two or three years ago. Its 
name escapes me for the moment ?” 

“Yes, in ‘Studies of Character,’ the part 
called ‘Ideals of Womanliness.’ I regard the 
woman’s power of co-operation as greater than 
the man’s. We often see it among the teachers 
and the girls. Their power of sympathy and 
insight enables them to readily understand the 
universal standpoint.” 

“Do you think the day-school is the best 
education for a girl, Mrs. Bryant ?” 

‘“‘ Well, that isa question where you must 
expect me to be a partial witness,” was the 
answer, with a smile, ‘‘ You sce this is a great 
day school, and I am the head of it. As a 
general rule the home influence is well worth 
preserving, and ought not to be sacrificed. We 
find, too, that the school influence is 
deepened, is more powerful, because contact with 
the teachers is not constant, only lasts a few 
hours daily.” 

“That is comprehensible. 
boarders ? ” 

“ Yes, wo have about fifty, lodged in four 


Yet you have 


houses, but that is only a small proportion of 
our total number. There are special cases where 
it is good for a child to leave her home.. Some- 
times the defects of the parents and children are 
the same, and they'needlessly irritate each other. 
But I would rather not dwell on’ that part of 
the subject. We are great believers in gym- 
nastics, and have an admirable gymnasium here,” 

‘‘ Yes, it is very large. I once had refresh- 
ments in it, when the school was having a 
breaking-up party.” ee 2 

“ We divide gymnastics into three kinds, 
ordinary and musical. Then we have partly 
medical gymnastics, though that term is not 


quite suited. I mean when a girl's growth is 
not quite symmetrical, and our doctor—you kaow 


we have a lady doctor on our staff—recommends 


special exercises. The third kind is regular 
athletics—when the girls run, jump, have sack 
races, and all that kind of thing. You should 
certainly come and see one of our demonstra- 
tions just atthe close of the term.” 


“T will gladly do so. Do you find good 
results follow from the exercises?” _ 

“ Certainly. It is a truism that the mental is 
built on the physical, and the physical reacts on 
the mental. Gymnastics are conducive to self- 
control. We sometimes see a restless, unstable, 
neurotic girl, lacking in self-control, develop it, 
and assumo a far better degree of self-command. 
And then esprit de corps is evolved too; a girl 
learns to take defeat, to accept reverses, in a 
proper spirit,” 

“ Are you much interested in the training of 
secondary teachers, Mrs. Bryant ?” 

“Certainly. 1 do not think anyone should 
teach without the necessary training. My atti- 
tude on this question was one of the earliest 
links between Miss Buss and myself, as we both 
felt strongly on the subject. After a time, Miss 
Buss took no new teachers without training. 
You may caro to know that, although my own 
special subjects are mathomatics and moral 
scionce, I am particularly interested in the teach- 
ing of literature. In this school wo have three 
literary societies of our own. One of them is 
called tho Longfellow Society. At the begin- 
ning of the term, members settle what, books are 
to be read. At tho end, the work has a ten- 
dency to break out in recitations and dramatic 
performances.” 

“Don’t you think it unwise to repress that 
tendency ? It seems so natural to children to 
wish to act.” 

“T agree with you, and there aro many valu- 
ablo lessons to be loarned by the way. No, I 
had not heard that Miss Hughes, of the Cam- 
bridge Teachers’ Collego, is attempting to 
dramatise history as the best moans of teaching 
it, but the experiment is certainly interesting. 
We find our literary societies stimulate tho taste 
for private reading. We encourage our little 
ones to read fairy tales. We should never dream 
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of nipping that in the bud, as some do. Fairy 
tales stimulate the imagination ; from them one 
passes to the heroic romance, and after that the 
dvors of general literature are open.” 

“Do you think that, as a rule, Englishwomen 
are ill-read? I so often find that American 
women, Germans, Swedes, Russians are better 
up in our classical literature than we English.” 

“There is much truth in your question. I, 
too, think that women don’t read enough, and 
there is rather a danger of losing sight of Eng- 
lish literature in the modern educational move- 
ment. Abstract and natural science demand 
much specialisation. Literature must get more 
definite encouragement. I think that if men 
expected more of women who are neither in a 
business or profession, of leisured women, we 
should get far better results in social inter- 
course. The idea is still too prevalent, especi- 
ally among a certain type of woman, that men 
are the great vessels of honour and learning. 
Men suffer by women’s limitations in this way. 
They do not get companionship ; women do not 
understand their difficulties. The woman of the 
broader type is the person capable of appre- 
ciating even the manly types.” 

“Tt must be so. Before I go, will you tell 
me why you don’t have yourself called Dr. 
Bryant? Recently I was speaking to a lady 
Doctor of Arts, and she is going to be called 
doctor from the start, right away.” 

“ Frankly, I don’t think I care about it—at 
le.st, I prefer doctor as an affix. After all, one 
is a woman first.” 

“ T have forgotten to ask about the only ques- 
tion in which the British parent is interested 
outside religious instruction. Do you believe in 
home lessons ? ” 

‘“‘ Yes, I do, in moderation. The most valuable 
thing we teachers do is to teach a child to work 
for herself ; she has learned nothing unless she 
has learned to direct her time. All the same, 
one needs to go gently. Here we have only 
morning school, four hours of work, aud from 
that we must deduct gymuastics, lunch, and the 
changing of classes. Little girls do an hour's 
home work, big ones may have as much as three 
hours. But if a girl cannot easily work alone, 
we try to train her to doo. She comes herein 
the afternoon to study under a teacher, and 
little by little she learns to walk alone.” 

And with a word of apology Mrs. Bryant 
hurried off to her work, whilst I awaited the 
clearing away of a belated July rainstorm, which 
swept the streets clear of wayfarers, rejoicing 
their hearts less than the farmers or the London 
water companies. Besides her more recent work, 
“Studies in Character,” Mrs, Bryant is the 
author of “ Celtic Ireland,” and of “ Educational 
Ends,” the last being excellent essays on ethical 
subjects.and educational topics, delivered by the 
author before a society in which sho is interested. 
Everybody knows that Mrs, Bryant is one of the 
three women who were appointed to sit upon the 
Royal Commission on Secondary Education, the 
others being Lady Frederick Cavendish and Mrs. 
Sidgwick, the Principal of Newnham. Mrs. 
Bryant aud Mrs. Sidgwick are both thorough 
and robust educationists, whose presence on the 
Royal Commission cannot but have an excellent 
influence in the direction of the just considera- 
tion of women’s best interests. 

C. 8S. Bremner. 


Lady Hayter, who has been sv great a helper 
in her husband’s candidature, is a wide traveller. 
She has travelled extensively in India, is 
acquainted more widely than any but half a 
dozen English women with Japan, and has ex- 
plored the Upper Nile. She sketches with grace, 
and her sketch-books are filled with artistic remi- 
niscences of her travels. She is a daughter of 
Mr. Adrian Hore, and was in her earlier life 
associated with the Beresford Hopes. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 
WOMEN AS LEADERS. 


By Feanogs E. WILLAgp, 

Lik the English nation the White Ribbon host 
has always insisted on the prime value of helpful 
leadership. This impetus was doubtless given 
when groups of crusaders gathered round the 
women whom they had chosen to go before them 
into the place of danger—the saloon, the 
gambling-house, the haunt of infamy. They 
then learned the value of having one who did not 
hesitate and was not afraid to take what came of 
it; who did not seek a position of all others most 
difficult, but was willing to march to the head of 
the line if her comrades gave the signal. 

Whether for weal or woe, the leader is, in 
whatever group she may appear, the key-stone of 
the arch, and they help the cause best who 
hinder least her utmost helpfulness. Treat them 
as you would be treated if you were in their 
places; give them the benefit of doubt, and 
never give doubt the benefit of them ; rally round 
them with a right good will; tell them wherein 
they fail or make mistakes. “Tell it out” in a 
full, kind voice, and do not whisper it behind 
your hand in the ear of the first-comer nor of the 
last. If there is misunderstanding, if something 
has been overlooked, if a slight, real or fancied, 
has been incurred, let it come to the surface, not 
in the whisper to number two, but in the frank 
avowal to number one, Goto your leader, telle 
her all about it, ask her how it came to be, and 
in nine hundred cases out of a thousand, you 
will find that you two women who have thus 
holily and highly met in a sisterly effort to under- 
stand each other better, will part the best of 
friends, the warmest of allies, 

Above all things, leaders prize loyalty in those 
who are grouped about them. Without this 
cohesive power they cannot hold their own, to say 
nothing of making any advance. In proportion 
to their solidarity, all movements of the people 
have succeeded, aud if ours is not a movement of 
the people, for the people, by the people, there 
has been none in the nineteenth century. 
William H. Seward, a man so great that he is 
now claimed by the Southern as we!l as Northern 
States as a noble ra‘ional heritage, said, in one of 
his speeches during the controversy, now, happily, 
long passed: “ This generation will not declare 
it, but I believe that the next will; and I mean 
that it shall say, ‘He was fsithful.’” The great 
statesman was speaking of himself. The multi- 
tudinous, merciless years passed on ; he wrought 
the best he knew for what he held most dear, and 
the words he used in that memorable speech are 
carved on his tombstone—“ He was faithful.” 

Leaders, like everybody else, have the faults of 
their qualities, and the criticisms that they must 
endure sre in two categories. They are classified 
as “ambitious” or “incompetent.” If they sit 
back enjoying the distinction of office, but doing 
very little to merit the same, then they are 
regarded as stupid and inadequate. On the 
other hand, if they are energetic, individual, and 
progressive, they are certain to be called 
ambitious, and the very efforts they make to serve 
tiie cause are ridiculed as having been put forth 
in their own personal interest. Nor will any 
fling at them the epithet “ ambitious” with more 
emphasis than those whose greatest desire is to 
succeed them in the positions that they hold. It 
is the rank and file alone who make or mar the 
fortunes of a leader. If they abide faithful to a 
faithful chief, the detraction of competitors will 
have little effect; but beware of the leader whom 
the rank and file distrust. 

Our friend, Archdeacon Farrar, has recently 
set forth his idea of the occupation of the angels, 
taking as his text, “ Thy will be done, as in heaven 
so on earth.” One passage is of prime interest 
to us who are striving amid so much difficulty 
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tempers that has ever demoralised the human 
heart. He says: “There is one thing the 
angels do not do, we may be sure, and that is to 
be jealous of each other. Gabriel does not envy 
Michael because the latter carries a celestial 
sword, nor does Michael vex Gabriel for his 
radiant flight ; and Raphael rejoices in Uriel’s 
sunlike brightness, even as Uriel rejoices in 
Raphael’s enchanting grace. It is characteristic 
of this world that envy rages against merit, but 
it is not so in heaven.” 

Now that we have found out that there are at 
least two hundred million worlds, we are in a 
position to appreciate as never before, that it 
signifies but little to be famous on one of the 
smallest and most obscure of these worlds, and 
fame is not so fascinating to a reflective mind as 
when we thought the stars were simply candles 
to light up the night of the great earth. Mean- 
while the significance of character increases in 
proportion as the significance of fame lessens, for 
with character true and genuine, one may expect, 
in the long run, to belong to the best society of 
any and of every world, if it turns out, as some 
of us expect, that we are to take the worlds ono 
after another in the course of our unresting pro- 
gress, as the swimmer takes the waves of a great 
sea. 

The highest form of adoration is the imitation 
of God, and the highest form of admiration is 
the imitation of man. In one of these two 
occupations all enthusiastic and generous natures 
are sure to be engaged, and upon their choice of 
the finite or infinite depends the greatness of 
their character and their achievement. Not all 
whom the world calls famed are great, not all 
the great are famed; each one of us can tell 
whether he is engaged in the imitation of God 
or the admiration of man as his objective point, 
as the final factor in the formation of his 
character. 

In every progressive movement it is likely to 
be not so much the force of the enemy that 
destroys vitality as the internal envy, jealousy, 
bickering and back-biting, and all the brood of 
harpies hatched in the nests of go:sip and 
suspicion. But besides this hindrance, which is 
always appreciable, often mighty, and not in- 
frequently overmastering, there is the stone wull 
built and ever faithfully guarded by a tribe whom 
we may aptly christen “the Waybackers of 
Wayback.” “Their name betrayeth them,” their 
habitat holds them from taking a single step 
except it be to the rear. Cardinal Newman 
wrote that famous book, “The Grammar of 
Assent,” in which he defended the dogmas of 
the Church of Rome. Concerning that book, I 
have no intention to speak; but the phrase has 
struck me forcibly, I think the world of in- 
telligent men and women is divided into two 
classes, one of which constitutes in the great 
scale of life the Grammar of Assent, and the 
other the Grammar of Dissent. The latter class, 
whenever a subject is presented to their minds, 
are thrown into a distemper of antagonism, this 
is with them ingrained, inborn, inbred ; they are 
the obstructionists, the antagonisers, the hold- 
back on the harness. 

Take a single instance in the life of one of our 
greatest missionary pioneers, William Carey. 
Sydney Smith sneered at him as a consecrated 
cobbler going on a fool’s errand to convert the 
heathen. England laughed to the echo as tho 
sneer passed from lip to lip, but Carey went his 
way, and built his life into missionary work in 
India. A Baptist preacher, he was visited on 
his death-bed by the Bishop of India, the leader 
of the Church of England in that land, who 
bowed his head and invoked William Carey’s 
blessing. The British authorities had denied 
him landing place on his arrival in Bengal, but 
when he died the Government drooped all its 


and contradiction to neutralise in our natures, | flags to half-mast in honour of the man who had 
by God’s grace, one of the most accursed dis-/ done more for India than any British general. 
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The universities of England, Germany, and 
America paid tribute to his learning, and the 
Protestant world has crowned him as a king in 
intellect and a disciple in zeal. 

“All that the Father hath given unto me, 
shall come to me.” This is the great general 
principle of life. That which we attract to our- 
selves by our own inherent natures—our reason 
and volition, our affection and faith, is that 
which the Father hath given to us, and we havo no 
right to expect to draw to ourselves that which 
we have not followed out in our own natures. 
It is a true and wise spirit that says, with sweet 
tranquility in the presence of much that goes 
wrong, and when we find ourselves missing many 
things that we should like to see, “all that the 
Father hath given unto me, shall come to me,” 
for in our Jittle plane it is as true of us as it was 
true of that infinite circle, in the midst of which 
He stood who first uttered these words of incom- 
parable solace and hope. 

To every leader who roads these lines, whether 
her circle be large or small, let me repeat the 
stirring words of a modern poet. They have 
touched my heart, they will touch yours, they 
ought to make us each and every one more 
earnest and determined not to disappoint those 
who have put us in our places of honour and of 
trust. The poem is by Matthew Arnold, and is 
entitled, ‘“‘ Rugby Chapel.” 


See, in the rocks of the world, 
Marches the host of mankind, 

A feeble wavering line. 

Where are they tending? A God 
Marsha!l.d them, gave them a goal. 
Ab, but the way is so long! 

Years they have been in the wild : 
Sore thirst plagues them, the rocks, 
Rising all round, overawe: 
Factions divide them, theic host 
Threatens to break, to dissolve. 

Ah, keep, keep them combined ! 
Then iu such hour of nezd 

OF our fainting, disyicited race, 

Ye leaders of men, ye appear 
Radiant with ardour diviue ! 
Ba,acons of hope, ye appear ! 

Yeo fill up the gaps in our files, 
Strengthen the wavering Jine, 
’Stablish, continue our march 

On, on to th» bouads of the waste— 
On to the C.ty of God. 


AN UNWORKED FIELD FOR 
WOTIEN. 


“Wuar is necessary to become a good imper- 
sonator P” 

The question was asked of Miss Helen Potter, 
@ pioneer in her art, now sojourning in England. 

“ First, a good voice. Did you ever think of 
it, how very little account we make of our 
voices? No doubt you will flout the assertion, 
but I make it nevertheless—we absolutely throw 
away one of the greatest powers God ever gave. 
To all ages we have had artists, and held them in 
reverence. What hands have painted or sculp- 
tured remains ; what pens have written lives on. 
But where are the tones of Jenny Lind or Cicero P 
I tell you the human voice seems given us only 
to throw away.” 

I modestly suggested the phonograph, but 
trembled for the inaptitude of the suggestion, in 
the present crude state of the innovation. 

“Yes, I have a strong hope that in future 
ages vuices will be heard long after they have 
ceased to speak; but in the meantime I hope we 
shall improve them somewhat, even while we 
seem to be throwing them away. I have been a 
voice-culturist all my life, not so much for sing- 
ing purposes as for speaking and reading. I 
believe in training the voice even for conversa- 


tional use, and especially for reading aloud, or in 
public,” 
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“How have you made application of your 
theories, and have you found the public appre- 
ciative of them ?” 

“ That is a long story, and if you bagin at the 
beginning I shall have to go back to my child- 
hood for the incentive and the impulse to this 
sort of work. Ido not think that I was a for- 
ward child, or that I tried to push myself, but I 
was always at the front. My teachers were sure 
of me, because I was sure of myself ; the thought 
that I could fail in anything which I undertook 
to do, never occurred to me. I was always called 
upon to read or recite whenever we had visitors 
in the school, and I was always ready to be called 
upon. I was very fond of poetry and poetical 
prose writing, and read it with some expression. 
Rva ling was by no means the fine art it now is, 
and the majority of teachers in country schools, 
if they could make their scholars stumble through 
@ paragraph without mispronouncing more than 
half the words, were satisfied that they had done 
ull that was required of them. That there could 
be any meaning or sense to what they read 
never seemed to occur to them, and when a child 
really made sumething sensible out of a reading- 
book lesson they wondered much at the new 
revelation. 

“Tho first good reading I ever heard in my 
ify was when I was twelve years old. The 


MISS HELEN POITER AS JOHN B. GOUGH. 


county superintendent of schools came to visit 
us in our town, and he read a few sentences 
for us. It was only a few words, but it opened 
a new world fur me. I had felt the possibili- 
ties of reading in myself. I realised them then 
to my delight, and from this moment I resolved 
on making the most of my voice and my ability 
to interpret what others had written. As I 
grew older, I fell away somewhat from my 
ambition, owing to the necossity of earning a 
living, and as the teaching | rofession was most 
convenient at the time, I went into that. As 
soon as I had the means, however, I went to 
New York to the Vandenhofts, to be trained 
as a reader, and from there to Boston. Later I 
was elected to Mrs. Vandenhoff’s own position as 
teacher of elocution in Packer Institute, Brooklyn, 
then the largest girls’ school in the country ; 
there I had over eight hundred pupils, and 
prepared a manual of reading which was published 
by Harper Brothers, and was well received. So 
you see I was constantly nearing the role in 
which [ am best known, that of an imporsonator.” 

“ And that is what most interests me, Miss 
Potter,” I said, “as I should like to know if you 
would advise young women to go in for that sort 
of study and work.” 

“T shall havo to answer that by giving you 
my own experience. While in Boston, during 
the summer of 1873, I was strongly urged by 
James Redpath, of the Lyceum Bureau, to take 
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up reading, and to make the entertainment a 
purely novel one. Mr. Redpath’s plan was to 
make one part of the programme all dialect, 
another imitations of popular lecturers, and then 
to close with reading three or four miscellaneous 
selections, I commenced preparing for it. It 
was arranged that I should give a private enter- 
tainment to invited guests in Boston. Soon 
the 18th of May, 1874, I made my first bow 
before a Boston audience, in Horticultural Hall. 
It was cultured and critical, the typical Boston 
public, and I felt that I was going through an 
ordeal such as I never had suffero:] before. The 
programme ‘took,’ and from that on I had 
comparatively easy work, und appeared six 
hundred times in similar Lyceum entertaia- 
ments.” 

‘‘ What were your characters ?” 

“ John B. Gough was said to be my best repre- 
sentation, butit was by no means the easiest. You 
have known him here in England, aud will no 
doubt sympathise with me when I say, that to re- 
produce his impassioned munner, his tricks of 
oratory, and his intensely nervous presence, with- 
out running the whole thing into caricature, was 
one of the hardest things I have ever done.” 

“ Did he ever see, or pass judgment on your 
representation of him?” 

‘‘T do not think he ever did, but he helped me 
a great deal in my study of him. Mrs. Gough 
heard me, and helped me too, She used to call 
my attention to many little defects that only a 
wife’s keen eye could detect, and put me up to 
features of his success that I had not noticed.” 

“ How would you make up for such a part 
without a man’s dress? ” 

“Well, I did have the man’s coat and vest, 
but this was all I needed of his dress, as I stood 
behind a well-screened desk or table always, and 
a soft black skirt was not amiss, for it was 
scarcely seen. I must, of course, wear the grey 
wig and a full grey beard. I alwayscame upon 
the platform as he did, with an overcoat on my 
arm, then placed it over a chair, sat down, 
looked around in a keen, inquisitive way, rose, 
took a sip of water from the glass just as ho 
was sure to do, and began generally with this his 
well-known exordium: ‘We want public senti- 
ment against the liquor traflic ; public sentiment 
backed by law, to protect society.’” 

‘‘ You must have done a great deal of tempor- 
ance work in this way. It would bo well if 
every Gough had his double, for, as Mr. Micawber 
said of his redoubtable ‘ missis,’ the oftener we 
can duplicate such workers the better.” 

‘‘ Yes, I believe I have scattered his teach- 
ings more effectively than the printing of his 
speeches, for it was truer in his case than in 
most others, that the manner was everything. I 
have also helped the suffrage work, by ‘ dupli- 
cating’ Susan B. Anthony in her cogent 
appeals; one of my best performances, some 
people say, is the speech she made at her trial 
for casting a vote to help elect General Grant.” 

“ Have you ever tried to personate actors 
themselves ? ” 

“Yes, Charlotte Cushman, in Mey Merrilies, 
is one of my favourite personations, and one of 
my best, I think. I have taken her in the scene 
when the gipsies discover Henry Bertram, and 
Meg delivers him «at the peril of her life: 
‘My good woman, do you know me that you 
look at me so hard?’ ‘Ay, better than you 
know yourself ;’ and Meg awakens his memory 
with the beautiful lullaby — 

‘Oh, hush thee, my baby, 
Thy sire is a knight.’ ” 

“Mies Potter, will you give me some 
practical hints how to study for impersonation ?” 

“ Well, as I said at the beginning, the first 
thing to work at is your voico, With that once 
well placed, and made flexible, you can procee:l 
to study your speakers or actors, as the case 
lf a lecturer, note his entrance on the 
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stage, his dress; sketch his postures and atti- 


tudes and gestures, if you are quick at drawing ; 
note his iarities of voice, pronunciation ; 
does he drawl, lisp, hold his vowels, eliminate 
his consonants, dwell on his syllables or break 
them off sharply, end his periods with rising or 
falling inflections mainly; all these are prime 
points, An actor is more difficult because he is 
not alone, and your impressions become mixed, 
unlegs you have great concentration. Go again 
and again to the play you choose to study him 
in, Take careful notes each time, compare and 
practice each suggestion, and as soon as possible 
after hearing, go over and over the part yourself, 
while it is fresh in your mind, You will need 
your sketch-book there above all other places. 
Take every detail of costume, denoting the 
colours as well, but do this from memory, and 
not at the moment of performance, as you must 
not divide your attention. Make a special 
study of these if you like, at a time when you 
are not following the text, but above all things, 
concentrate all your forces during the action on 
the scene before you. It isn’t a science—the 
rules are scarcely to be formulated. You must 
use your sixth sense as your best guide, that 
inner direction that is neither judgment, nor 
instinct, nor feeling, nor impulse, but a happy 
combination of all, And I wish you all the 
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pleasure I have had, not only in amusing and 
instructing the public, as I hope I have to some 
degree, but in the sense of having achieved a 
certain mastery over voice,and nerve, and manner 
that always makes one conscious of power.” 

I was glad to learn that Miss Potter expects to 
give some representations for benevolent objects 
in Great Britain, and that her heart is in the 
temperance reform. E. G. C, 
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HOW THE SHOP-GIRLS HEARD 

‘MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAN.” 
In telling a true story there is always the chance 
that there may be something in the very truth 
of it, for which one does not care to be personally 
responsible. Certainly that is the case in the 
present instance, where the setting of the story 
makes all the difference between our English 
ideas concerning Sunday, and those of our 
Continental neighbours. It is morally certain, 
however, that Madame Y., in hor good work for 
her thousands of poor girls, gave not a single 
_ thought to the feature of the story which might 
condemn it for English readers. I myself once 
‘asked her Protestant pastor what he would call a 
well-spent Sunday in his own family, and this 
"was his answer : 
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“ Well, in the morning I should say one ought 
to rise as early as eight o'clock, in order to have 
the entire family ready for the Church service at 
ten. The interval would easily be spent in break- 
fasting, in some household duties by my wife, in 
dressing, by the children, and by myself in taking 
a last review of my sermon for the day. After 
church we should take our second breakfast, 
and I should probably receive a number of 
parish calls from people who could not come 
on any other day. At two o'clock we should 
dine, and after dinner all go out, either into 
the country for a drive or walk, or visit our 
friends, or meet them at the Zoological Gardens, 
where we vould take a cup of coffee together and 
listen to the music. At the children’s bed-time 
we should go home and spend the evening in 
reading, or perhaps at some high-class concert 
or theatre.” 

This has to be mentioned, not with any 
intention to hold up the really pious man to the 
ridicule of those who have inherited and acquired 
other moral bias and ‘standard, but to do justice 
to the efforts of the philanthropic woman which 
this sketch will endeavour to describe. It would 
never occur to her that Sunday afternoon was 
not just the day and hour for a treat to her 
“ girls,” any more than it would trouble anyone 
of us to ride on a Sunday morning to Spurgeon’s 
Tabernacle in an omnibus. ll this must be 
borne in mind as the tale is told. 

Madame Y. had introduced her advanced 
literature class in the Evening School to 
the beauties and glories of Shakespeare. She 
found them marvellously perceptive and 
receptive of both. There is nothing that so 
much surprises the worker among classes of 
mind that we are accustomed to consider 
undeveloped, or at least uncultivated, as 
to find them keen to a degree, in the 
enjoyment of intellectual pleasures. A subtle 
joke, provided the material comes within their 
range of life, a live debate, a well-told story, 
even a philosophical discussion, will enchain the 
interest of a lot of working men, and working 
women also, if so be their work takes them at 
all out into the world, as no art of the same 
grade can hope to do. Madame Y., having 
discovered this, began to feel her way into these 
higher regions, and even had designs on the‘r 
artistic side also. 

As a “feeler” she had begun to study the 
translation of the great English classics with 
them, feeling sure that as Shakespeare wrote 
not to one generation alone, so too it was 
not to one nation alone, but to the common 
heart and understanding. It may strike many 
as strange that she should choose first ‘“ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream ”—that glorious mixture 
of fantasy, poetry, and homely caricature—for 
the experiment she was making; but she had 
her own theory. She felt sure that the fairy- 
loves of Oberon and Titania, the pageantry 
of a royal marriage, the garrulous wit and 
wisdom of Bottom, had powers to attract and 
hold a wavering interest that might vanish 

utterly in the intricacies of the ‘ Comedy 
of Errors,” or revolt against the too, too tragic 
tale of “Romeo and Juliet.” But her theory 
does not so much matter to us as its complete 
success, A theory does better to explain failure. 

Madame Y. had the elements of her success in 
herself, The teacher was half the plan. But 
with all her dramatic faculty she could not put 
before her class all she desired, and even her 
best representations, most faithfully applauded, 
left her with a sense of painful insufficiency. 

‘Oh, if some good manager would only give 
them a Vorstellung /” was the thought that 
really gave birth to the events here related ; for 
it was followed by another. 

“Can we not manage it ourselves P ” 

With this she repaired to her co-directors of 
the association proper, and together they 
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threshed out the ways and means; togethor 
carried them into effect. In council it was 
decided that it would be useless to ask any of 
the reputable first class theatres to give cheap 
entertainments to working people of an evening, 
so long as their houses were full every night at 
high prices. Matinées are unknown in this 
particular city, so clearly the first thing to be 
done was to see if a thoroughly standard 
theatre could be secured for a high-class repre- 
sentation, on the only holiday afternoon as 
yet granted to the working people of B, all 
theatres being in full blast every evening of the 
week, Sunday included. The inquiry was so 
skilfully prosecuted that in a short time one of 
the best private theatres of the city had agreed 
to give its house, and its entire personnel and 
paraphernalia to the managers of the Shop Girls’ 
Association, on a Sunday afternoon, for sixty 
pounds sterling; any play in the repertoire of the 
establishment to be chosen by them, and be 
faithfully represented by the actors, 

The choice of play was already made, and the 
audience had been prepared to enjoy it to the 
full. 

The house was now to be appraised, and every 
seat, even the best, was to be placed within reach 
of the thinnest pocketbook. It took but little 
mathematics to reduce twelve hundred seats to 
their‘lowest possible terms, and eecure the twelve 
hundred shillings of the bargain; but it was 
thought fair to grade the prices, and the 
success of the plan shows this to have been wise. 
Proscenium boxes were at a premium, and 
brought “one and six;” stalls were “one and 
three,” while all the rest of the house, save the 
top gallery, which was only sixpence, was placed 
at one shilling. 

Only members of the Association, of course, 
were entitled to buy, but each girl might take 
two tickets. Needless to say, the house was sold 
out within twenty-four hours after it was offered, 
and on the day of the performance presented the — 
happiest audience ever gathered within its walls. 
The leading lady, an eminent actress, was heard 
to confess behind the scenes that her voice 
choked uncomfortably at first sight of that eager, 
expectant gaze, the concentrated gleam of hope 
about to be fulfilled, that makes a girl’s face 
radiant, A relation of sisterly kindness was 
established at once between the boards and the 
boxes, for this great audience held no criticism, 
no indifference, nothing but admiring interest 
and applause, in which each performer felt that 
she had his or her own particular share. 

In the performances that followed—for these 
matinées became a feature of the season, and 
were given every month—the same generous 
sympathy was manifest on the part of the actors; 
they seemed to feel that they too were benefici- 
aries of the philanthropic plan, and perhaps—who 
knows ?—the “manner of spirit they were of ” so 
beguiled the Recording Angel that he blotted 
their offence with a—kiss. 

In this selfeame way, the shop-girls heard 
“ Faust,” “ Nathan the Wise,” “William Tell,” and 
the “Maid of Orleans.” In each case, all who would 
and could recaived due preparation for the full 
enjoyment of the play in the night-school classes, 
while those who failed in this did not fail to 
receive impressions and ideas of a larger, wider 
world than their own. 

And is it not true for all of us, as well as for 
those more limited in opportunity, that to broaden 
our world of thought, is to widen tho area in 
which we may most truly live ? 


A publican’s daughter made a very interesting 
statement at the B.W.T.A. meeting in Stockton 
the other day. Upon the publican’s own family 
she asserted, the influence of the public house 
had been of an entirely evil character; she had, 
therefore, refused the offer of a public house 
which would have brought her in £40 a week. 


Qo-vV OM 
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The Wears that the Locust 
batb Baten. 


By Annie E. Hotpsworts, 
Author of “Joanna Traill, Spinster.” 


CHAPTER X. 
MISS CARDREW RETURNS. 
«Pur little coachman would get another, better 
team; do you doubt it?” 

All day the tuestion probed Miss Cardrew’s 
memory, digging about the dead clay of her 

th. Did she look like death? She looked 
st herself in the glass ; she saw a colourless face 
made vivid by keen, bright eyes. She saw a 
tiny, ridiculous figure in a too short gown. It 
had once fitted her; it was a misfit now, not 
pecause she had grown but because the flannel 
had shrunk. She pushed her spectacles aside, 
sat down, and turned her vision inwards, She 
saw a shivering little soul, naked, and refusing 
to put on the only garment offered it. The 
sight made her shrink and close her eyes. 

“ We must all die.” 

Must she send that trembling little creature 
into the open, still unclad P 

She had laid aside her faith in God and Im- 
mortality long years ago. She had outgrown 
its scant dimensions; she thought it made her 
look ridiculous. But Priscilla wore that same 
narrow garmont of faith, and was not ridiculous. 

If this life failed, if the flesh died, there was 
another better team somewhere, for Priscilla’s 
soul to drive. She had not looked absurd when 
she said it. Miss Cardrew began to wonder 
whether it was because she had grown bigger 
that the old religion no longer fitted—was it 
not because her faith had shrunk and grown 
small ? 

“I in this life only we have hope, we are of 
all men most miserable.” 

The words came back to her as she had heard 
them last standing beside an open grave. She 
had known their truth then in her utter misery. 
She had had no hope of seeing him again to 
lighten the weight of the load she carried. Her 
heart asked bread. Philosophy had given her 
stones, and earth to earth. 

The figure Priscilla had used pricked her 
fancy. The vision of her lover not dead but 
scouring eternity. A gay charioteer with 
immortal steeds. Ah! this was better than 
earth under the earth! If she could only come 
back to the old faith! The poor little spinster 
sat by her cheerless hearth, her eyes dim with 
yearning, holding the question of all the ages. 
Shall we meet our dead again ? 

Priscilla’s rendezvous with life, had set Miss 
Cardrew marching to her rendezvous with death. 
Would the little coachman find another team ? 

Twilight had grown around her worn face 
when she shivered and stirred. There was no fire 
in the grate, no lamp lighted. The lark slept 
in its cage. The grey night was upon her. 

She tottered as she struggled to her feet. 


“I will arise and go to my Father,” she 
sobbed. 
e 


“ Bat, my dear, you should think.” Cardrew was ringing the bell of the Rectory 
“ Don’t!” cried Priscilla, sharply, putting her | before she realised that she had to face the 
hands over her ears. It was hard enough to feel | Rector. 

that she was doing harm: she could not bear to| The study was exactly as she remembered it. 
hear it put into words. As she entered, the air of the governess perched 

“ Well, I can’t stay,” said Miss Cardrew. “| once more upon her. She felt that it was quarter 
am going marketing. Can I get anything for | day, and she had been sent for to receive her 
you?” salary ; nervousness fought with the proper 

“ Gertrude is doing my shopping to-day, thank | dignity of her position as Priscilla’s governess. 
you, Cardie dear. I’m in a bad temper—don’t | The Rector met her as of old, formally, with 
mind me.” courtesy. At Priscilla’s name he stiffened ; but 

The little spinster climbed the steps to her | Miss Cardrow was not to bo frightened. Neither 
flat. the Rector nor hor “ subject "—which was indeed 

“ She is looking very ill, dear child ; she ought | a delicate one—deterred her. She told the whole 
to rest this last month.” story without a blush—Dunstane’s illness, Pris- 

“ will arise and go to her father,” the words | cilla’s brave fight, the baby that was coming. 
ran up the steps before her, barking. She spared neither herself nor her listener; a 

Then she understand what she must do. It| plucky little Soldier she stood undaunted, and 
would need courage. The rector wasa stern, | fired her shots into the enemy’s camp. 
hard man, but Priscilla must not kill herself. When the echoes of the fusillade had died 

She looked out the trains to Frodsham. She | away the Rector drow a note from his purse and 
could get down that day, see the rector, and be | laid it on tho table. 
back again that evening. “Give that to Mrs. Momerie,” he said, in a 

She put seed and water in the lark’s cage ; and | voice that crackled. “Tell her from me that I 
she was ready for her journey. hope she will not put me to the pain of refusing 

Some hours after she was walking up the main | a second application.” 
street of Frodsham, spying out ancient land-| Miss Cardrew slipped the note into her bag 
marks. There was the old church, grey where | with the peppermints. 
it was not greened by moss and ivy. Round by| “I regret to call dear Priscilla’s father a 
the south wall was the grave on which the rector beetle,” she said to herself, “ but he bears a 
himself laid a wreath every Tuesday. He had | singular resemblance to the Egyptian scarab.” 
loved his wife—he cannot be so hard, Miss| Sho hurried to the post-office, then to tho 
Cardrew thought. station, and was in time for the up train. 

That house with the lace curtains was wherethe| But sho arrived in Regent's Buildings too late. 
MissSpeaight’slived. Shehadhad many cupsoftea| Kverything was quiet as she toiled wearily up 
behind the curtains : they were draped to allow | tho stairs. It was not time for Markham and 
a view of the street from end to end. his set to make night hideous ; but she was very 

There was a grocer’s shop—the name of| tired. She would have supper and go to bed, 
Momerie, grocer and tea dealer, stillover the door. | Outside Priscilla’s door she stopped. It wasim- 


To her town-weary eyes it looked fresh and | possible, but wasn’t that an infant crying? 
‘dainty with its raddled steps and latticed 


windows. The wreath of onions inside the door 
swung in the fresh breeze: there was a strong 
smell of peppermint as she passed. She sniffed 
approvingly. Priscilla always loved them. She 
would not have had to work so hard if she had 
lived here and kept this nice little shop. She 
looked at it wistfully. ‘When I have made my 
fortune I shall come back to Frodsham and take 
a little shop like this. I should be among 
friends. That house with the wire blind is 
where the auctioneer’s widow lives—I can see 
her head over the blind. Dearme! She still 
wears a white cap and streamers. They must 
remind her agreeably of her lost. Poor woman, 
she had a very sad life with him. I wonder what 
the goodwill of a business like that could be pur- 
chased for? I might go back and purchase an 
ounce of peppermints. Priscilla was always fond 
of them. I might ask the question, it could do 
no harm.” ‘The idea pleased her. She turned 
back, bought the peppermints, asked the ques- 
tion. 

The old man was taciturn. Some businesses 
was worth more’n others; you might get one 
cheap, and you mightn’t. And you might do 
well wi’ groceries and you mightnt. He might 
be giving up when hislease was out and then 
again he might not. Maybe next year, maybe 
not. 

The information excited Miss Cardrew. She 
put her peppermints into the worked bag she 
carried. She did not regret her purchase ; she 
had learned something. 

This visit to Frodsham prophesied possibili- 
ties. She felt ten years younger here than in 
town; the past led her again by the hand. 

She peered about with those keen cyes of 
hers, seeing Priscilla everywhere. That was the 
gate on which she used to swing ; in that pond 
she had waded, to the scandal of the village and 
the shocking of her governess, That was the 
doctor’s gig into which she had climbed, driving 
away in spite of the suffering coachman. Miss 


CHAPTER XI. 
DOLORES. 
“Ir was terrible,” Gertrude said, the tears 
streaming down her face. “ All those hours she 
lay there with a face like death—no cry, no 
sound. Her eyes seemed to see straight into 
heaven—smiling, smiling. Mrs. Gibson was 
certain she would die. I held her hand and wiped 
her face; it was so little that one could do.” 

She broke off. 

“You ought not to have been thero,” raid 
Miss Cardrow, severely. “It was most inju- 
dicious—indeed, improper, I should not havo 
thought of it at my age, und at yours.” 

The proprietios sat sternly on the white front. 

“Qh yes, you would, Miss Cardrew. There 
was no one else; you would not have left her. 
Mrs. Gibson was kind, and the doctor; but 
Priscilla needed me.” She wiped her eyes. “ All 
the time I was thinking ~ 

Into the valley of death 
Rode the six hundred. 
But she went quite alone.” 

“ Dear heart ! dear heart!” ‘The little spinster 
was crying too. 

«When it was quite over,” Gertrude con- 
tinued, “ you should have seen her face! ‘Is my 
little baby all right, Mrs. Gibson?’ ‘ Yes, Mrs. 
Momerie; I never seed a finer child for eight 
months—and what lungs!’ But it wasn’t. The 
most pitiful mite you ever saw; likea little dead 
thing.” 

“ Where was Mr. Momerie?” 

“At Mr. Malden’s. He made Mrs. Gibson 
wheel him in, and he kept her there talking most 
wonderfully. She took the child in toshow him. 
‘Qh, baby, baby, you ought not to have come !” 
he said; and he held the little hand and dropped 
tears into it.” Gertrude stopped to wipe her 
eyes again. “I wish I wasn't so silly, but it is 
all so sad ; and the little mother lying there, the 
procdest and happiest woman in all London.” 


The words were in her ears when she woke 
next morning, but they persistently misquoted 
themselves, 

“T will arise and go to her father. I will 
arise and go to her father.” 

Miss Cardrew could not get away from them 
though it was a busy day with her and she could 
not spare thought for misquotations barking 
Profanity. It was not till she had gone down- 
stairs and found Priscilla bending over her 
writing, her face white and drawn, that she saw 
aby meaning in the persistent phrase. 

“My dear, you are not well. Youshould not 
be working,” said the little spinster. 

“I must,” said Priscilla cheerily; “I must 
work while I ean,” 
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“T didn’t go in,” said Miss Oardrew, blowing 
her nose. ‘I thought it was advisable not to.” 

“‘T left her sleeping, holdivg the child.” 

“It’s a girl?” 

“ Yes; she was always certain it would be, 
You should have seen her when she named it— 
Dolores.” 

“Dolores! I thought she was so happy!” 
cried Miss Cardrew. 

“ Yes, but it is so sad altogether.” Gertrude 
began to cry again. : 

‘“T¢ has been too much for you, my dear,” 
said the little spinster. 

“Tt is not that, Miss Cardrew, but, sitting 
there, seemed different. Life and death were so 
near, I scemed to touch eternity. And I felt 
so small, What did it matter whether I ever 
became a great singer or notP Nothing 
mattered—nothing but death. Supposing Pris- 
cilla had died then.” 

“The little coachman would have found 
another team,” said Miss Cardrew tremulously, 

* * * ° ° 


One Sunday afternoon Priscilla held a recep- 
tion. It had been difficult to persuade her to 
rest. There was so much depending on 
her. She must begin her work for the sake of 
the child. She understood now what made it 
possible for poor women like Mrs. Markham to 
go back to tho factory so soon. With those 
tiny. hands pushing her on she would have 
resented any legislation that kept her in enforced 
idleness. , 

It is quite certain that Priscilla would have 
defied everybody had it not been for that 
envelope bearing the Frodsham postmark that 
she had received. It had contained a ten- 
pound note and a scrap of writing, “For Mrs. 
Momerie’s baby.” 

Miss Cardrew was greatly excited when she 
heard about it. She insisted on seeing the note 
add the paper. But she did not recognise the 
rector’s writing, though it could have come from 
no one else, she maintained. This opportune 
note gave Priscilla a longer rest; and as soon 
as it was possible she called her friends and 
neighbours together to rejoice with her. They 
had made the sitting-room into a bedroom for 
Dunstane, so she held her reception in the 
kitchen. She scarcely recognised the place 
when she came in. Malden had stripped his 
studio of curtains and rugs to make it cosy ; his 
most comfortable chair held out its arms to her. 
Gertrude had provided flowers; Miss Cardrew 
had hung the lark in the window. The kind- 
ness and love of it all made Priscilla very happy. 
She wore Mrs. Markham’s white shawl—lent for 
the occasion—Gertrude’s present of snowy 
elegance would keep for another day. 

She sat paler than usual; the old gaiety on 
her face transfigured into happiness. The baby 
slept in her arms. The little spinster and 
Gertrude were on their knees before the two, 
wondering, pitying, adoring. Malden was also a 
worshipper, but in the outer court. The only 
permanent religion, he was thinking, is that 
which has for its central figures a mother and 
child—and Botticelli himself never imagined a 
more perfect Madonna. The big man looked shy, 
and somewhat out of place in that cluster of 
emotional women. He had a kitten in each 
pocket of his coat, and the two flufty heads 
against the rough tweed made a fascinating 
picture. ' 

But Priscilla did not care a straw for the 
kittens. He stole away and left them in the 
studio. He came back again and hung about 
aimlessly, listening to the women purring aud 
cooing over the baby. If Dunstane had been 
there it would have saved the situation, but 
Dunstane preferred to remain in the sitting- 
room. He could not bear the excitement, but 
his thoughts would be with Priscilla, 

Malden forgave the women’s raptures, Babies 


were not much in his line, but he would have 
welcomed anything that brought the happiness 
to Priscilla’s face. By-and-by, in came Mrs. 
Markham and the Markham children, and Jimmy 
Gibson, all in their Sunday clothes, with clean 
faces herding together. The sight of Mea. 
Momerie re-assured them, and they went forward 
and stood gazing at the morsel of humanity on 
her lap. 

Priscilla acted showman, proudly showing 
the eye-lashes, the dear little hands, the tiny 
feet. 

Mrs. Markham dropped into the background, 
put her apron over her face, and behind it 
whispered to Mrs. Gibson. 

“ Tt’s as like the one I lost, it might ha’ been 
the same. It’s give me quite a turn to see it; 
that was the way mine looked when it was laid 
out.” 

Suddenly the eldest yirl spoke up shrilly— 

“It’s not much of a byby to look at. Not 
like our Sallie—'er was a wopper ‘er was.” 

“Tt’s like our last byby wot died,” piped 
another small voice. 

Malden saw the scared look in Priscilla’s eyes. 
She turned them on the baby and then on the 
children, tracing pitiful dissimilarities. 

“We put our byby in a box and deaded it,” 
said Nisie, smiling into Priscilla’s face. 

“Oh, hush, my dear!” said Miss Cardrew. 

‘‘ Little gels should be seen and not ’eard,” 
said Mrs. Gibson. “ Run away to your play now.” 

“We never pl’ys ‘cept when Mrs. Momerie 
pl’ys with us.” 

Malden stepped forward. 

“ Will you trust the youngster to mea minute, 
Mrs. Momerie? I should like to hold her. What 
a fragile little flower it is! I like them small and 
young, and helpless like this,” he went on. 
“Those robust young rascals, all legs and arms, 
don’t reach one’s heart so soon as these wee white 
dollies,” 

Priscilla’s eyes were on him with a look he 
could not meet. 

A flicker passed over the baby’s face. 

“Do you seeP She is smiling in her sleep,” 
he said. 

“ The angels are whispering to her,” murmured 
Miss Cardrew. 

‘‘ Lor, ma’am! it’s only the wind. Wherever did 
I put that dill water now?” said Mrs. Gibson, 
bustling. 

Malden’s shoulders were shaking. He crossed 
the room and gave the baby to Gertrude 
Tennant. 

(To be continued.) 


CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 
AFTER ten years of quist and unostentatious 
work in temporary buildings, the authorities of 
the Cambridge ining College for women 
teachers have been able to erect large and 
handsome College buildings by means of a graut 
from the Pfeiffer bequest and voluntary sub- 
scriptions. The new buildings will be formally 
opened on Saturday, October 19th, by the 

arquis of Ripon, and other well-known 
persons interested in education have promised to 
take part in the proceedings. Practical demon- 
strations will be arranged to illustrate some of 
the latest developments of educational method 
both in teaching and training, so as to make the 
occasion one of special interest to those who are 
taking a share in the development of secondary 
education in England. The work of the College 
has attracted some attention abroad, and several 
foreign educationalists of note have visited 
Cambridge for the purpose of seeing the work 
carried on, while there is a growing demand in 
the colonies, as well as at home, for teachers 
trained in this institution. The question of 
secondary training is likely to attract consider- 
able attention in the immediate future, and it 
seems probable that the report of the Royal 
Commissioners on secondary education will still 
further emphasise this. 


WHAT WOMEN ARE DOING. 


Art Bristol, the appointment of Mrs. Swann as 
one of the counters at the casting up of, the 
votes proved of great advan fare Swann 
detected at least two errors during the counting. 
In the first instance there was some amusi 
uncertainty with referenca to a hundred vote lot 
which Mrs. Swann asserted to be one short. 
Four or five counted with varying results of 
100 and 99, the Sheriff himself having atry. At 
length the matter of the obstinate hundred was 
only settled by attacking the enemy in detach- 
ments of 20, the twenties being counted two or 
three times over, with the decisive result that 
one of the lots of 20 was found to contain only 
19, In avother instance when Mrs. Swann was 
under a similar impression about a hundred vote 
lot being one short she bi to be wrong, but 
in a third instance she detected a voting paper 
innocent of the official mark, and it had to be 
rejected. 
* * & 

The contest of Mr. Labouchere in Northampton 
has been hotly and hostilely pursued by the 
Woman Suffrage Parliamentary Committee. 
Miss Cozzens gives as reason therefor that no 
man in the House of Commons insults women as 
does Mr. Labouchere. 

* *& * 

Miss Verrall’s appointment on the Sites and 
Works Committee at Brighton has been con- 
firmed. This committee has to do with the 
arrangement, the equipments, and the warming 
of class-rooms, and the supervision of playgrounds, 
and it is emioently fitting that a woman should 
be able to give authoritative counsel in such 
matters. 

* & * 

Five thousand two hundred pose have been 
issued to women in the United States. Whosays 
there is no inventive genius in the sex? Oae of 
the most novel patents ever issued was secured by 
a Boston woman on a device for restoring facial 
symmetry. The idea embodied in the patent 
was that if a gentle, continuous outward pressure 
was maintained on the cheeks from within the 
mouth, the full and plump effect of the youthful 
face would, in course of time, be restor 


Russian women ara now to have chances to 
study medicine at home. A medical college for 
women is about to be opened in St. Petersburg, 
under the patronage of the Emperor and Empress. 
Tho urgent necessity of such an institution is but 
too apparent, considering the numerous tribes 
(Tartars, Yakutes, Turkestans, etc.) whose women 
are prohibited by the laws of their religion, from 
receiving medical treatment from other than lady 
doctors. 

* * # 

Miss A. Bogoloubsky, native of a mining 
village (Nerchinsk) in East Siberia, having taken 
the degree of M.D. at the University of Bern in 
1887, was obliged on her return to Russia to 
take the position of nurse, and in this humble 
capacity trae worked for eight years. On the 
breaking out of the cholera epidemic in 1892, she 
begged and obtained permission to labour anche 
the masses of suffering peasants who ha 
migrated from different parts of Russia to settle 
there. Some of the districts were so cong 
that thousands would have been without any 
medical aid had it not been for her untiring 
energy. She has now been allowed by the 
Emperor to have the Russian M.D., and to 
practise wherever she chooses. 

* * 
The office of census-taker, which has just been 
iven to Miss Mary Haskell, in Northern 
ichigan, U.S.A., is no sinecure. The work is 
exceptionally hard, as the a on of the 
county is widely scattered, and the trip will have 
to be made on horseback. Much of it is an 
unbroken wilderness, and there are many Indians 
in the county, some of whom will have to be 
enumerated. 
* & # 

The law of woman’s coverture in marriage leads 
to difficulties in business sometimes. A case 18 
now in court where a woman hosier, doing busi- 
ness in her husband’s lifetime, bought a bill of 
goods, payment for which cannot now be col- 
lected from her, owing to the husband's death. 
The court said that the plaintiffs might sue the 
husband’s executors, as his estate would be 
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liable, but they could not recover against th® 
defendant. If the goods were supplied to the 
defendant whilst she was living with her hus- 
band, then her coverture would exempt her from 
liability. 

* # # 

Miss Gill, of Devonport, recently offered the 
following resolution in an assembly of i 
ministers, and it was cordially received: “ Re- 
solved, that this assembly approves of the recog- 
nition by ‘or churches of duly-qualified women 

is 
as evangelists. oo 

Austrian women are coming to the front in 

litics—at least, so far as to make flags that 
shall express their political opinions for them. 
Countess Kilmannsegg asks for subscriptions of 
one gulden in order to buy a red and white flag 
of honour for the Austrian warship Wien. 
Baroness Suttner, the writer of the romance, 
“ Die Waffen Nieder ” (“ Down with your Arms”), 
invites the women of Austria to contribute half a 
gulden for the embroidering of a white flag for 
the Austrian Peace Society. The leader of the 
working women, Mrs. Dworzak-Popp, begs ber 
friends to give ten kreuzers each for procuring a 
red flag, to be carried before the processions of 
operatives out of work, 


* & & 


A Country Holiday Fund for factory emt loyfes. 
pane 


has been so successful that already 
been sent, this summer, to breathe 


country 


air and to build up their energies for future work. | 


Many of them, it is said, have never slept out- 
side of London before. It costs ten shillings a 
week to send one person, including fares, and 
donations are received by Miss Canney, St. Peter’s 
Rectory, Saffron Hill. 


* & 


Mies Ella Bryant is the first woman graduate 
of Durham University, which has recently been 
enabled, by a supplemen charter, to grant 
degrees to women in everything but theology. 
Miss Bryant was made Bachelor of Science. 


* & & 


Lady Aberdeen presided at the Oanadian 
National Women’s Council, at Quebec, on the 
28th of June, and the Governor-General was 
present throughout the meetings, testifying not 
only inthis manner, but by his words aleo, the 
estimation in .which he held the work of the 
organisation. 

* & 

Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, the celebrated 
American poet, has been in London during a 
large part of the season, and is still “at home ” 
to her friends at those charming reunions of 
literary celebrities which are well known to 
members of that guild. 


* & & 


Mrs. Milward Adams, of Chicago, whose 
lessons and lectures in Boston were much 
‘‘ followed” last winter, and who is an accom- 
plished Delsartean, was recently a guest at 
Reigate Priory, and has now gone to St. Peters- 
burg as the guest of a Russian Princess who was 
the pupil of Mrs. Adams during the World’s 
Fair in Chicago. 

* * # 


“Sandwich women” are the latest gore 
to the determination of the sex to enter all 
vocations. Pearson’s Weekly gives an account of 
two women advertising in this way a polishing 
powder in a provincial town. 

One woman’s sign read : 

“IT USE KNOW-IT-ALL’S POWDER.” 

Asif to prove the assertion, her garments w.Te 
fringed with rows of glittering pieces of metal, 
freshly burnished. 

_The other sandwich boarder, like the foolish 
Virgin, was labelled : 

‘‘] USE AN IMITATION.” 

This fact was demonstrated by similar fringes 
of dingy metal discs. Their garments were cut a 
la Salvation Army, and were of black material. 
An extensive black poke bonnet sat upon each 


en and their faces were concealed under heavy 
1S, 


* & & 


The Paris poor are making a harvest from 
Parisian cast-off stays. A fair sum of money is 
realised from the whalebones which are extracted, 
and brushes are being made of them, 
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BEAUTIFUL JOE. 


Amona the new “departments” added to 
those on the scheme of the World’s W.C.T.U. is 
that of “ Humane Education.” The nominee for 
Superintendent of this post is a beautiful and 
accomplished young woman, whose book, “ Beauti- 
ful Joe,” has in the short space of two years, 
become one of the classics in humane literature. 
What “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” did for the cause of 
anti-slavery, and what that noble little book 
“Black Beauty” has accomplished in arousing 
an interest in the more humane treatment of the 
horse, has been fully accomplished in relation to 
the most intelligent of the dumb friends and 
companions of man, by the story of “ Beautiful 
Joe,” the faithful and intelligent dog. 


Indeed, this book, which, from among 


hundreds of others was selected as tho prize |i 


story by the Boston Society for the Protection of 
Animals, of which Mr. George Angell is president, 
is much wider in its aims and scope than is 
usual with this class of literature; for woven 
in with the most winning and delightful art of a 
story-writer are the most impressive and 
instructive lessons in the humane treatment, as 
well as the care and rearing of a whole “happy 
family” of pet animals. No child, or grown 
person either, could read this entertaining volume, 
(which hag not a dull or commonplace chapter 
in it from beginning to end), without being 
influenced to higher and nobler action, as well as 
to a more intelligent understanding of and 
tenderness for the dumb creation, so long and 
sadly wronged. 

The fact that this little work has been trans- 
lated into several languages, and has gone 
through three different editions ina year, shows 
its great popularity. 

The accomplished authoress has received 
hundreds of the most complimentary letters from 
many ‘distinguished people, as well as from 
numerous juvenile readers and appreciators of 
her book. 

Miss Saunders is the daughter of a well-known 
Baptist divine in Halifax, Nova Scotia. She, 
with her mother and sister, are staunch white- 
ribboners and devoted to the interests of the 
work, She is particularly successful with the 
children, with whom she is a great favourite, and 
to whom she and her dog “ Billy” are well-known 
all over her native city. We are confident that 
if Marshall Saunders accepts the task which 
has been assigned her, good results are sure to 
follow in the spread of greater love and care for 
our hitherto neglected and much oppressed 
fellow-servants of God’s great world of animal 
creation. 


A GREAT PREACHER ON WOMAN'S 
VOTE. 


Dp. TatmaGeE has been preaching on Woman's 
Opportunity, and, as is usual when men take 
woman as a topic, has said things wise and other- 
wise. Among the former, however, is the follow- 
ing :— 

S You come out with your stereotyped 
remark that man is superior to woman 10 In- 
tellect, and then I open on my desk the swarthy, 
iron-typed, thunder-bolted writings of Harriet 
Martineau, and Flizabeth Browning, and George 
Eliot. You come on with your stereotyped 
remark about woman’s superiority to man in the 
item of affection ; but I ask you where was there 
more capacity to love than in John the disciple, 
and Matthew Simpson the bishop, and Henry 
Martyn the missionary? The heart of those 
men was 80 large that, after you had rolled into 
it two hemispheres, there was room still left 
to marshal the hosts of heaven, and set up the 
throne of the eternal Jehovah. I deny to man 
the throne intellectual; I deny to woman the 
throne affectional, No human phraseology will 
ever define the spheres; while there is an intui- 
tion by which we know when a man is in his 
realm, and when a woman is in her realm, and 
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when either of them is out of it. No bungling 
legislature ought to attempt to make a defini- 
tion, or to say, ‘ This is the line, and that is the 
line.’ My theory is that if a woman wants to 
vote, she ought to vote, and that if a man wants 
to embroider and keep house, he ought to be 
allowed to embroider and keep house. There are 
masculine women and there are effeminate men. 
My theory is that you have no right to interfere 
with any one’s doing anything that is righteous. 
Albany and Washington might as well decree by 
legislation how high a brown-thrasher should fly, 
or how deep a trout should plunge, as to try to 
seek out the height and depth of woman’s duty. 
The question of capacity will sattle finally the 
whole question, the whole subject. When a 
woman is prepared to preach she will preach, and 
neither Conference nor Presbytery can hinder 
her. When a woman is pre med to move in 
— commercial spheres, she will have great 
influence on the Exchange, and no Boards of 
Trade can hinder her. I want woman to under- 
stand that heart and brain can overfly any barrier 
that politicians may set up, and that nothing can 
keep her back nor keep her down but the question 
of incapacity. I was in New Zealand last year just 
after the opportunity of suffrage had been con- 
ferred upon women. The plan worked well. 
There had never been such good order at the 
polls, and righteousness triumphed. Men have 
not made such a wonderful moral succees of the 
ballot-box that they need fear women will 
corrupt it. In all our cities man has so nearly 
made the ballot-box a failure—suppose we let 
women try.” 


WORKERS’ UNION. 
THE National Union of Women Workers will 
hold their seventh annual Conference at Notting- 
ham from October 21st to 26th, on the invitation 
of a large and influential committee of ladies o 
Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire, under the 
presidency of Lady Laura Ridding, the head of 
the Southwell branch of tho Women’s League 
for mothers and women in positions of responsi- 
bility, a society numbering over 5,000 members 
in the two counties. The Mayor of Nottingham 
will receive the members of the local and national 
committees on the evening of October 21st, and 
on the four following days conferences will be 
held. Among the subjects for discussion are— 
Technical classes for women and girls under the 
County Councils, State regulations affecting 
women’s work, the probable effect on the position 
of women of granting them the Parliamentary 
suffrage, the work of women in country districts, 
the placing out of children in service and other 
employments, and some problems connected with 
outdoor relief. The last two subjects should 
lead to much interesting discussion, because 
many women guardians and ladies on workhouse 
visiting committees will be present at the Con- 
ference, Educational questions will be dealt 
with, and the present position of women’s educa- 
tion, the prospects of the teaching profession, 
and the question whether high school and co!lege 
training is good as a | gerne for life will 
thoroughly discussed. Among the ladies who 
will read papers and take part in these debates 
are—Mrs. Creighton, President of the N.U.W.W. ; 
Lady Laura Ridding, President of the Reception 
Committee; Miss Pycroft, London County 
Council Technical Department; Miss Baddely, 
Mrs. Sydney Webb, Mrs. Henry Fawcett, Mrs. 
Henry Sandford, the Hon. Mrs. Alfred Lyttleton, 
Mrs. Eva M’Laren, Mrs. A. Hicks, Lady 
Battersea, Mre. Wodehouse, Miss Ottley, Mrs. 
Henry Sidgwick, of Newnham College, Miss 
Christabel Coleridge, Mrs. T. H. Green, and the 
Duchess of Bedford. All details as to the pro- 
grammes, tickets, etc, may be obtained on 
application to the Secretary of the National 
Union of Women Workers, Miss James, 25, 
Mecklenburgh Square, London, W.C.; or Mrs. 
Arnold, All Saints’ Vicarage, Nottingham. The 
Executive Committee of the N.U.W.W., decided 
last week, by one vote, that only women reporters 
should be admitted to the debates. 


* + * 


Miss Agnes Slack last week addressed several 
enthusiastic meetings in Derbyshire oa behalf of 
the Liberal candidate, Mr. Jacoby 
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-“BAFFLED—TO FIGHT 
BETTER.” 


Tue temperance patty has been beaten at 
the polls. It early became clear that the 
counties would not redress the verdict of the 
boroughs. From end to end of our country 
it has seemed as if everything was forgotten 
except the paramount necessity for unlimited 
drink. This is true, but it is not the whole 
truth. The drink party will claim the 
victory, doubtless, and already the Liberal 
party is being advised by the cowardly to 
abandon Local Option. Wiser and nobler 
cdunsels ‘will prevail. 

It will be seen, when men become a little 
calmer, that, as the Daily News well says, 
“There is no going back for us. From the 
principle of local option, inscribed on the 
Liberal banner for many years, it is simply 
impossible to recede.” Still, as British women 
we are face to face with the fact that a great 
political party staked its continuance in office 
upon the solidarity and organisation of tem- 
perance people, and that the temperance 
party has miserably failed them. We do 
not desire’ to ascribe blame, or to utter any 
harsh judgment. We state the fact calmly, 
sadly, and believing the statement to bea 
daty. In order that we may at the earliest 
moment set about retrieving our position, it 
will be well to enquire at once, as earnestly 
ahd carefully as we can, into the causes of 
the disaster which for the moment has over- 
taken us. 

The drink party could not have triumphed 
as it has if it had not been for powerful 
allies, These came to it from several diverse 
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camps, actuated by different motives. The 
great brewers were wise in their generation 
when, some few years ago, they converted 
their businesses into limited liability com- 
panies. The world of speculation itself was 
almost shocked at the rush which was made 
for the shares in Allsopp’s and Hanbury’s, 
and other great concerns. Maiden ladies, 
widows with families, country clergymen, 
decent fathers of quiet families, all made 
haste to be rich upon the misery and degra- 
dation of their fellow-men. London streets 
were blocked by the crowds that formed long 
queues outside the banks where the allot- 
ment of shares went on. The people who ran 
with such eagerness to make money out of 
drink, would not hesitate to defend their ill- 
gotten gains by so simple an act as voting 
against a Local Option candidate. Every 
vote represented among the purchasers of 
brewery shares was, in all likelihood, given 
against us during this election. What did 
the loss of manhood, the degradation of 
womanhood, the death of childhood signify 
against the loss of one or two per cent. upon 
those well-paying brewery shares ? 

This opposition of people who might be 
supposed merely thoughtless and ignorant 
was sad enough. Much worse was the case 
of many good and earnest temperance people, 
advocates of temperance in season and out of 
season—men who knew the b‘ighting curse 
of the drink amongst their fellows, who yet 
turned round when the moment of supreme 
crisis came, wore the colours of the Tory 
candidate, threw their influence into the 
scale upon his side, and voted for his return. 

This is difficult of belief, and we are asked 
“ How can these things be?” We reply, 
very simply. These good people feared Home 
Rule for Ireland, lest it should mean Romish 
ascendency. They were so fearful lest God 
should not know how to keep Protestantism 
alive in that country, that in their well- 
meaning efforts to.assist Him, they willingly 
bound England hand and foot, and flung her 
to the drink devil. It has never occurred to 
these excellent persons apparently that Pro- 
testantism is no more intended for universal 
acceptance than Roman Catholicism,and that 
therefore God has nurtured His saints to equal 
spiritual vigour upon both creeds; but that 
temperance is universally necessary,if the soul 
of man is to besaved. If they could but have 
seen this simple conjunction of truths, surely 
these excellent temperance people would have 
deduced the simple result :—Since there are 
some people who can no more be Protestant 
than all watches can keep the same time, 
but everyone can, by the grace of God, be 
sober, let me help the possibility, and leave 
the impossibility to God. 


More saddening still is it to reflect upon the 
case of other allies of thepublican. The Estab- 
lished Church is a close organisation all over 
the length and breadth of this country. It is 
the Church’s boast that there isnot a field, not 
a hand’s breadth from sea to sea of England 
and Wales, but lies within the care of one or 


other of her sons. Now the English Ohurch- 


has given to the Temperance cause some of 
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its most distinguished advocates. The name 
of Wilberforce, in this dark hour, rings out 
with the same inspiriting effect upon our 
hopes, as did the name of the earlier Wilber- 
force upon the ears of other slaves, schooling 
themselves to patience while the hour of their 
manumission was delayed. Canon Wilberforce 
and many other noble Churchmen have stood 
firm to Temperance at all hazards. But alas 
for the majority! It™is notoridns that in 
thousands of parishes, the whole Church 
organisation, “down to the very Bible- 
women,” has been used to ensure the return 
of the Tory candidate, and to defeat Local 
Option. Fear of disestablishment in Wales, 
fear that wealthy Church men and women 
would not support their clergy, and the 
ministrations they love, as poor dissenters 
support theirs, led many “ bishops, priests, 
and deacons” to be utterly recreant to Temper- 
ance. They seem to have forgotten every 
sentiment of pity for the besotted, over- 
tempted, drink-ridden streets of great 
city parishes. They deserted other workers 
in . crowded centres who looked to 
Local Option as a powerful lever for 
raising the self-respect and moral tone of the 
masses. One wonders whether, while these 
clergymen threw aside so much to ensure the 
income of the Church in Wales, they remem- 
bered that the High Priest of our salvation 
owned no property, and further distinctly 
laid down that no thought was to be taken - 
for the morrow, but rather that His followers 
were todo the right, and leave the issues 
with Him. a 


Of the enmity of “the trade” it is almost 
unnecessary to speak. It will be well to 
remember that this election is practically the 
first great engagement in what the liquor 
trade recognises as a life and death struggle. 
We had our hand upon its throat. The 
trade with its allies has shaken iteelf free 
for this time. But their perfect organisation, 
their unscrupulous falsehoods about the scope 
and power of the Bill, their frantic appeals to 
class hatreds, all show us their estimate of 
the danger they were in. 


And now what about ourselves? First of 
all, let us thank God, and take courage that 
at last, we know the worst we have to fear. 
False friends and open foes alike have done 
their worst. Respectability and scurrility 
can no further go, either in desertion or dis- 
praise. This hour, and the future of 
Temperance are given to the hands of women. 
We must hasten to fill the ranks left by 
those who drew back from the fight. We 
must organise more closely, speak more con- 
stantly, write more freely, work more 
hopefully than ever before, remembering 
always, never to doubt that clouds will break. 
Let us hold, “We fall to rise, are baffled to 
fight better, sleep to wake.” 


The practice of private local option an 1 
how it works has been well brought out in 
the speeches of the present campaign. The 
Duke of Westminster, for instance, has closed 
many public houses on his estates, compen- 
sating nobody, and only good has resulted. 
If a nobleman may have the right to choose 
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on this question, why may not the commoner, 
the working citizen, or burgher? Is it demo- 
cratic enough to suit freeborn men, this class 
distinction in matters pertaining to the weal 
or woe of all? Talk about robbing the poor 
man of his beer! The Tory party would rob 
him of the most intimate right of all—the 
right to choose whether or not he will drink 
beer. 


Amongst the humours of the campaign 
was the witty saying that to look for a 
policy in the Ooalitionist Party would be 
about as useful an occupation as looking in 
a dark room for a black cat that wasn't 
there. Another wit was wont to speak of 
“our brother Joseph in his coat of many 
colours.” And still another, that he and his 
followers were like the old farmer’s clock, of 
which he declared that “when the minute 
hand pointed to one and the hour hand to 
four and the old thing struck ten, he knew 
that it was half-past twelve.” It was 
believed that this sort of clock is manufac- 
tured exclusively in Birmingham. 


It is a notable fact that there have been 
fewer murders, suicides, and business catas- 
trophes during the election than at any other 
period equally long since the election previous. 
This is a point for the students of psychic 
phenomena and the believers in the “ mental 
method” of cure. The principle is becoming 
clearly established that when the forces of 
the mind are brought to a focus on some one 
point its proclivities are for the time held in 
abeyance. The most disgraceful incident 
was the indignity suffered by Lady Mont- 
morres after the declaration of the poll at 
Mile End. A man rushed forward, calling 
out, “She's the one that done it!” and struck 
Lady Montmorres on the head with his fist, 
knocking her down. It is safe to say that 
beer and politics were thoroughly mixed on 
that occasion. 


The thoughtful woman must deeply regret 
the defeat of Walter McLaren, M.P., the 
steadfast champion of every good cause in 
Parliament, and especially woman’s cause. 
There is hardly another illustration of twin 
stars in the political sky so impressive as the 
lives of Walter and Eva McLaren, whose 
perfect sympathy in all their work, and 
whose staunch and unselfish devotion to 
reforms has won them the respect and affec- 
tion of a larger and a nobler constituency 
than any political party has yet included 
within its fold. For our part, we feel sure 
that if poetic justice is to prevail they will 
ere long be in the House of Commons side 
by side. 


Sir William Harcourt, in the course of his 
successful candidature in West Monmouth- 
shire, has been received everywhere in the 
division with the greatest cordiality, and has 
been returned to Parliament with a big 
Majority. He has stuck manfully to his 
guns, and showed no signs of recanting any 
of his principles, least of all that of the Local 
Veto. That principle he has over and over 
aghin declared was thoroughly Liberal and 
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thoroughly democratic, and therefore to be 
advocated and defended. 


There was every reason to expect the 
return of Sir Wilfrid Lawson, for the people 
in his constituency have had a liberal educa- 
tion in the wise and witty addresses to which 
they have listened from him for a generation 
past. He was born and bred among them, 
like his father before him, and those who 
oppose him most strenuously are quick to 
admit that there is no flaw in his record as a 
man of the highest ‘character. We rejoice 
in his success. 


Lady Henry Somerset and Miss Willard 
went to the north to speak for Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, for thirty years the temperance 
leader in the House of Commons. They had 
splendid audiences and the most courteous 
treatment on all sides. Perhaps this was 
partly due to the fact that they exercised 
great care not to wound the susceptibilities of 
the opposite party ; and yet it does not need 
to be said that in the strongest and frankest 
way they stood up for their principles. 


The Westminster Gazette has been left to 
publish the creed of a “ Publican’s Radical,” 
whose vagaries include the statement that, 
“It would be pertinent to discuss whether 
Lady Carlisle or Lady Henry Somerset is 
ruler of the Liberal party.” For ourselves 
we can only say, so far asthe first-mentioned 
lady is concerned, ‘“ more power to his elbow,” 
and may she yet fill the place of leadership 
in the councils of the “ party of the future,” 
to which she is entitled by her talents and 
services, 


Se eae een ee 

The Battersea tragedy follows close upon 
the Walthamstow horror; in each instance 
a little girl, a child, is the sacrifice to man’s 
brutality and cruel passion. Are these 
crimes growing in England? And if 80, as it 
seems to us they are, where are we to look 
for the reason? Is it not in the failure to 
mete out justice to such offences ? Look up 
the records and see how often capture of the 
offenders has utterly failed, and how often 
sentence has been commuted to inadequate 
punishment. It is such crimes and such 
travesties of justice that have made lynching 
possible in the United States. There is little 
likelihood that England will relapse into 
barbarism ; but how should we like to hear 
of societies in America formed to secure 
Safety of Person to English Female Children ? 


The Wesleyan Conference opened on Tues- 
day, at Plymouth, with an able address from 
the past year’s president, the Rev. Dr. Waller. 
In this he speaks of Britain and a Larger 
Britain, of Methodism and a Greater Metho- 
dism. Does this mean that what Miss 
Willard so happily calls “the church of John 
Wesley’s mother” is about to recognise the 
vast constituency which the Lesser Methodism, 
shorn of half its power in government, has 
so long ignored? Are women to be admitted 
to the councils of this great and glorious 
body? Surely we shall hear something pro- 
gressive and definite on this topic during the 
sessions of the C¢nference. 
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A BOOK OF THE HOUR. 


THE STORY OF BESSIE COSTRELL.° 
By Mrs. Humpnry Wasp. 
One sometimes turns from the larger, more com- 
plicated works of George Eliot to her exquisite 
short story of “Janet's — Repentance” with 
new appreciation of the skill that can paint a 
genre picture as well as & battle-piece ; and it is 
with some such feeling that one who has paid just 
tribute to “Robert Elsmere” and “ Marcella” 
lays down the pathetic story under consideration. 

It is heart-breaking in its realism, but the 
lines seem true to art as well as life. Bessie 
Costrell is a pretty, flighty young woman who 
has married a man much older than herself, with 
two grown-up children, one of whom is an 
abandoned ne’er-do-well. 

Isaac Costrell, the husband, is a dreamy, 
religious man, with more education than most 
of his kind, a gardener by profession, and 
docile sort of husband, putting up with Bessie’s 
shiftlessness in her home with a patience that 
never gives way save when she proposes some 
concession to the Establishment, for Isaac is the 
stiftest of Independents. 

So much of an introduction to Bessie seems 
necessary to an understanding of the first 
chapter,'where a poor old woman lies a-dying, and 
struggles to rid herself of life and duty with one 
last appeal to her miserly old brother-in-law, 
John Bolderfield, for whom she has cared in a 
household way for many many years. 

“ Aye, poor Eliza! She was his sister-in-law, 
the widow of his second brother. He had been 
his brother's lodger during the greater of 
his working life, and since Tom’s death he had 
stayed on with Eliza. She and he suited each 
other, and the ‘ worritin’ childer’ had all gone 
away years since and left them in peace.” 


e e e e e 
“He grew rather dowshearted as he tru 
along thinking. She and he had stuck 


There would be nobody left for 
when she wasgone. There 

e Costrell, and her husband, 
and there was his silly old cousin, Widow Waller. 
He dared say they’d both of them want him to 
live with them. At the thought a grin crossed 
his ruddy face. They both knew about it—that 
was what it was. And he wouldn't live with 
either of them, not he. Not yet a bit, amyway. 
All the same, he had a fondness for oe and 
her husband. Bessie was always very civil to 
him—he chuckled again—and if anything had to 
be done with it, while he was five miles off at 
Frampton on a job of work that had been offered 
him, he didn’t know but he'd as soon trust 
Isaac Costrell and Bessie as anybody else. You 
might call Isaac rather fool, what with his 
religion, and ‘ poet Bd prayin’ an’ that,’ but all 
the same, Bolderfield thought of him with a kind 
of uneasy awe. If ever there was a man secure 
of the next world, it was Isaac Costrell. His 
temper, perhaps, was * nassty,’ which might pull 
him down a little when the last account came to 
be made up, and it could not be said that his 
elder children had come to much for a'l his piety. 
But, on the whole, Bolderfield ouly wished ho 
stood as well with the powers talked about in 
chapel every Sunday as Tsaac did.” 

‘As for Bessie, she had been a wasteful woman 
all her life, with never a bit of money put by, 
and never a good dress to her back. But “ Lor 
bless yer, there was ® Many Worse folk nor 
Bessie”’ She wasn’t one of your sour people ; 
she cou'd make you laugh; she had a mery 
heart. Many a pleasant evening had he spent 
chatting with her and Isaac, and whenever they 
cooked anything good there was always a bite 
for him. Yes, ie had been a good niece to 
him, and if he trusted anyone he dared say he'd 
trust them. 

«She made a movement with her emaciated 
hand. John sat downon & chair Louisa gave 
up to him, and bent down over the bed. 

* The Story of Bessie Costrell, 1 vol. Smith, 
Elder and Co., London. 
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‘*If yer woan’t do what Muster Drew says, 
John—whatever wull yer do with tt ?" 

She nt slowly, but clearly. John scratched 
his head. His complexion had evidently been 
very fair. It was still fresh and pink, and the 
full cheek hung a little over the jaw. The 
mouth was shrewd, but its expression was oddly 


contradicted by the 7%, which had on the 
whole a childish, weak look. 

“‘T think yer must leave it to me, Liza,” he 
said at last. ‘‘ I’ll do all for the best.” 

- yer'll not, John,” said the dying voice. 
‘*You’d a done a many stupid thi if I 
’adn’t stopped yer. An’ I'm a-goin’. You'll 


never leave t¢ wi’ Bessie?” 

‘6 An’ who ‘ud yer ’ave me leave it with? Ain’t 
Bessie my own 's child ?” 

An emaciated hand stole out of the bed- 
clothes and fastened feebly on his arm. 

- “Tf yer do, John, yer’ll repent it. Yer never 
were a good one at judgin’ folk. Yer doan’t 
epnsider nothin’—an’ I'm a-goin’. Leave it 
with Saunders, John.” 


It is his strong-box, and it holds his miser’s 
stores, his hard-earned treasure. In his heart 
he knows Eliza to be right; but with the fatal 
perversity, or perverse fatality which often seems 
to govern human action, John yields to Bessie’s 
genial consolation and delivers over to her the 
strong-box. It is deposited in an unused 
cupboard, and other large boxes are placed on 
top of it. At this point the tragedy begins, and 
it is in the touching pages which follow, on to 
the fioal denouément that Mrs. Ward expends 
her realism with no sparing hand. Bessie’s 
visits to the public-house begin to grow 
frequent—so frequent that the village gossips 
take it up—men-gossips, this time—and it comes 
to the ears of the minister, that the wife of Isaac 
Costrell, his right-hand man in the parish is 
“ going down.” But where does she get the 
money that she spends so carelessly over the bar 
of the Spotted Deer P 

A legacy has been left her by an aunt—nobody 
knows how much. This serves her for a time as 
@ quietus to the gossiping tongues. But other 
indications are disturbing the minds of certain 
officials, trained even in small villages to the 
- trade of detecting crime. The police have begun 
to track poor Bessie down. 

* ° e e * 

Inside the ‘‘Spotted Deer” Bessie Costrell 
was treating her hangers-on. She had showered 
drinks on all her friends, and had moreover 


chattered and screamed herself hoarse, when the’ 


church clock outside slowly struck eight. She 
started, changed countenance, and got up to pay 
at once. 

‘* Why, there’s another o’ them half-crowns o’ 
yourn, Bessie,” said a consumptive looking girl 
in a bedraggled hat and feathers, as Mrs. Costrell 
handed her coin to the landlord. ‘‘ Wheriver 
do you get em?” 

“If you don’t ask no questions I won't tell 
you no lies,” said Bessie, with quick impudence. 
‘* Whore did you get them hat and feathers P ” 

There was a coarse laugh from the company. 
The girl in the hat reddened furiously, and she 
and Bessie, both of them in a quarrelsome state, 
began to bandy words. Meanwhile the landlord 
was showing the coin to his assistant at the bar. 

“Rum, ain’t it? I niver hed one o’ them 
pieces in the village afore this winter, an’ I’ve 
been ‘ere twenty-two year come April.” A 
decent looking labourer, who did not often visit 
the ‘‘Spotted Deer,” was leaving over the bar, 
and caught the words. 

‘Well, then I ’ave,” he said, promptly, ‘I 
mind well as when I were a lad, sixteen years 
ago, my fayther borrowed a bit o’ money off 
John Bolderfield to buy a cow with, an’ there 
was ‘arf of it in them ’arf-crowns.” 


Poor Bessie! the clues are multiplying, the 
tangle drawing closer about her. Defiantly 
bluffing the little crowd, who ere pushing their 
uncomfortable inquiries, she runs homeward, 
climbing the hill with nervous terror and dread. 
“Oh my God!” she groans, “my God.” 


Reaching home and putting out some supper 
for her husband, who is late at his club, she flies 
up the stairs to the children, desperately driven, 
as if by an instinct of fast-forgotten motherhood, 
to do her duty by them, let the plot thicken as 
it will, New toys, new jackets, new boots that 
have come to them lately in surprising plenty, 
and of which Isaac knows nothing, lie about the 
room in distressing disorder. She notes nothing 
of all these, but strokes the sleeping heads, kisses 
her little lame boy with almost violent tender- 
ness, goes out and shuts the little sleepers in. 
The scene grows startling now; she draws a key 
from its hiding-place and unlocks the cupboard 
where John Bolderfield’s strong-box is stored. 
That lock has been forced long since; now it 
yields readily. Listening intently for a coming 
step, she hurriedly counts the sovereigns and 


shillings. 
e e e e e 
‘‘ Thirty-six pounds on the one side, rot more 


than thirty shillings on the other. When John 
left it there had been fifty-one pounds in goid, 
and rather more than twenty pounds in silver, 
most of it in half-crowns. Ah, she knew the 
figures well.” 

Kneeling there, absorbed with the awful 
retrospect, and the still more awful future, she 
heard nothing, knew nothing, till, from the 
bottom of the stairs, an astonished voice said. 

“ Wal, I niver !” 

‘‘ Bessie rose to her feet with a shriek, the 
heart stopping in her breast. The door below 
was ajar, and through the opening peered a face, 
the vicious, drunken face of her husband's 
eldest son, Timothy Costrell.” 

In the struggle during which the renegade 
son pockets the poor remains of John Bolder- 
field’s strong-box, Bessie is wounded, and the 
villain makes off. Isaac, returning shortly after, 
finds Bessie in her bed with bleeding wounds. 
She tells him she has had a fall, andthe husband, 
who has been listening to an earnest sermon, and 
has come with penitent resolution to take up 
his home duties more faithfully, tenderly cares 
for the unhappy culprit, and speaks in long 
unused tones of love and comfort. Bessie’s 
heart is anguished anew by his loyalty, and the 
thought of its bitter reward, but she dare not 
confess, The motive to confession one would 
think must have been strong, for Isaac casually 
remarks that he has had news that her uncle, 
“dreadfully pulled down and old, is coming 
home to live comfortable.” Coming to-morrow. 

But the half-repentant soul closes the door to 
truth and light once more, and this time it is 
for ever closed. 

It is in these last terrible scenes that the 
author shows her strong—one would almost say, 
her hard hand. For the picture is sketched with 
an unyielding brush, and in the cold grey colours 
of consistency. 

As John Bolderfield returns to find himself a 
pauper, and Isaac Costrell is confronted with 
crime and punishment in the home that has been 
a strong pillar of the Independents, “‘ life’s bitter 
ironies” seem sharper than’ the death to which 
Bessie hastens as her only refuge. 

Her futile denials of guilt, so maddening to 
Isaac that he becomes as a beast for fury at her, 
her poor shallowness of life and nature refusing 
to face the enormity of her sin, and wrestling 
with a thirst for more drink in that last 
dreadful moment before despair has sealed her 
fate—all is told with that steady, measured, 
clock-like beat that seems to say, “This is not 
irony ; it is logic—as a man sows, 80 shall he also 
reap.’ 

There is little solace in the story, and here we 
must part with the comparison to the fine genre 
picture of George Eliot. It is not a genre picture 
at all; it is rather a bit of wild moor, wind-swept 
and cheerless, over which tragedy in humble 
garments and with feeble, halting steps, is 


passing, 


WITH THE BRITISH 


WOMEN. 

At Audley a meeting was held in the Primitive 
Methodist Chapel on Thursday evening, the 
Mrs’ Washington, cf Peo Hous, sad Mas 

i oO! ec House, and Mr, J. 
Roberts, gave addresses. Mr. Ohambers recited, 
and Mr. E. Warham presided at the harmonium. 
A resolution was uognimously passed pledging 
each person to assist that candidate in 
the coming election who was in favour of 
giving the people local control over the liquor 
traffic, without compensation. 


On the evening of J' uly 8th, the Somerset loyal 
Temperance Legion gave an entertainment at 
Upper Holloway, and the object of the meeting 
was to give an object lesson by the children of tho 
methods adopted in carrying on the work of the 
Lage. A procession of members (boys and 
girls) of the five divisions or sections then 
marched i the room, led by wre aud the 

ing of a temperance song. oung girl 
named Kate Dinsdale then toek fhe hair xii 
conducted the proceedings. On the platform 
there was e Antoinette Sterling, who 
sang during the evening, and also spoke, Miss 
Anna Gordon, U.8.A.; Mrs. Gordon Gulick, 
Spain; Mrs, Northam Fields, U.S.A., and Miss 

yer and Mrs. Osborn, president and secretary 
of the local branch. The children who carried 
out the programme were trained by Mra. Fields, 
assisted by Mrs. Osborn, Mr. Litchfield, Mr. H. 
Smith, and Mr. 8. L. Williams, and in a very 
creditable manner did the boys and girls acquit 
themselves, presenting reports, cash accounts, 
and passing resolutions in reference to gambling 
and other matters. The chairwoman, in one 
part, took them through a course of examina- 
tion on what the Bible taught with regard to 
strong drink and other subjects concerning tem- 
perance, including licenses, and also as to the 
physical effects of alcohol. Mr. F. C. Tidmarsh 
said one great feature of the society was that 
every member had something to do. Mrs. 
Northam Fields gave a lesson on the use and 
abuse of money, and Miss Anna Gordon also 
addressed the c ildren. “de 


At Leicester, on the 1lth, the children’s 
branch of the B.W.T.A. held a garden féte, which 
was addressed by the lady Mayoress. 


A tea and en y occupied the B.W.T.A. 
of Stroud pag pe 8th, when 300 sat 
down to tea. Mrs. Hatton addressed both this 
and a Sunday meeting, the day before, taking 
the lives of Nebemiah and Samson respectively 
for her subjects. 

* & # 

A summer excursion was given by the Dundee 
Branch on Saturday, July 13th, to Baldovan. 
Politics came in for a share in the entertainment, 
the president making a warm appeal to electors 
to stand by the Local eel and its defenders. 

Picnics and aes fates being the order of the 
day, the New Clee and Weelsby ranch gave their 
second annual picnic on the 1]th in Mrs. Riggall’s 
field at Great Coates. In addition to granting 
the use of the field, Mrs. Riggall also gave the 
ladies permiseion to use her barns. These were 
decorated with evergreens and bunting, forming 
quite a pleasing effect. Tea was prepared here, 
and there were also tables outside on the grass, 
for the lovely weather rendered taking tea outside 
a positive pleasure. The magnitude of the affair 
will be understood when it is stated that over 
500 sat down to tea, and this number was 
augmented during the evening by large numbers 
who came after tea. 

* & # 

Mrs. Pearson, president of the Nottingham 
Branch, speaking of the cry of the liquorites, 
—“Tocal Veto is dead!”—said, “No, as the 
Lord liveth, so does the eu of that Bill. 
She went on to show how such prophecies had 
fared before—for example, when the compensa- 
tion clauses of Mr. Boscherte Bill were defeated a 
few years ago, men said that no Government 
would now take up the temperance question 
again. She, too, would prophesy that shortlived 
would be the Government that went into office 
on top of a beer-barrel. 
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SCOTTISH ECHOES. 
Tue Woman's Sicnat has just been added to 


the list of papers in the ies’ room of the 
Mitchell Library, Miller Street, Glasgow. 
* * * 


The members of the Dundee Branch of the 
British Women’s Temperance iation en- 
joyed an excursion to Rhomeach Mohr, 


aldovan, where a park was kindly placed at | P 


their disposal by Mrs. Carmichael, on Saturda: 

the 13th. Mrs. Steel, the president, addveasel 
the company on the subject of the election, and 
advised all present to support those who were in 
favour of the Liquor Traffic (Local Control) Bill. 
The afternoon’s outing was brought to a close 
by a hearty vote of thanks to Mrs. Carmichael. 


The U.P. Mission Church, Glasgow, was the 
scene of ‘a somewhat unique gathering on the 
evening of Sunday, the 14th, when the Glasgow 
Branch of the B.W.T.A. entertained the travel- 
ling showmen and their wives, to the number of 
400, to tea. Each of the audience on entering 
was presented with a bouquet of flowers. Mra. 
8. Bae presided over the meeting, and 
welcomed them all in the name of the British 
women. Interesting addresses were given by 
Mrs. Sutherland, Messrs. Porter and Thomson, 
missionaries; Mr. Clyde and the Mizpah men, 
and Mr. Drumond Grant, Coleraine. The pro- 
ceedings were very orderly, and at the close a 
large number enrolled their names as members 
of the Travellers’ National Total Abstainers’ 
Union. 


* * * 


On the afternoon of the same day, in Mr. 
Ferguson’s Theatre, Vinegar Hill, a similar 
company assembled in response to the invitation 
of Mr. J one Wright. About 200 showmen’s 
wives and children were present ; the host pre- 
sided, and was assisted by Rev. Mr. Renfrew, of 
the Glasgow City Mission. A number of hymns 
were sung, and thereafter Mr. Wright gave a 
short address, in the course of which he said 
that he was not one of those who reproved every 
occupation that was not useful in this world of 
vanities. He believed that the arrival of ‘“‘ The 
Shows” brought brightness into the towns and 
villages, and it was those who lived most in the 
open air that got the most out of life. Their life, 
he continued, was one of ups and downs, but 
there was no reason why it should not bea noble 
life. ; y F 

Miss Jessie Ackerman, the all-the-world- 
round missionary of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, addressed two meetings 
in Carruthers Close Mission, Edinburgh, on the 
evenings of the 5th and 6th ult. She spoke of 
the opium curse which Britain had imposed on 
China, and which was the best reason why the 
Chinese had been reluctant to accept the gospel. 
In India she had seen the opium-fields in the 
Rajputana district, and in the house built by the 
Government of India she had seen stored 
enough opium to poison every man, woman, and 
child on the earth. That was being sent out to 
those Islands of the Sea for the revenue that 
was at the back of it. She was not speaking in 


that way from any American prejudice, for she 
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harm. What Britain was doing with opium in 
these heathen lands, America was also doing 
with drink. The heathen did not get a chance 
any more than the drunkard, with temptation at 
every corner. 
e e 

The work of the election still goes on with 
much activity and earnestness, and in various 
laces bands of women are energetically further- 
ing the cause of popular candidates. 
and cities where Women’s Liberal Associations 
are nil, women canvassers as are an unknown 
quantity. On dit, that the o Sunday a F. O. 
minister, in Paisley, prayed that his congregation 
might be delivered from evil and from lady- 
canvassers. Lady Henry Munro Ferguson, at 
Leith, Mrs. Jackeon (who 5 re well and works 
vigorously) at Inverness, Lady Sutherland, at 
Greenock,(Mrs. J. E. Gordon in Moray and Nairn, 
and Mrs. Paul, roved valuable coadjutors to their 
husbands. The latter followed Mr. Paul with 
a short and spirited ad at one of his meet- 
ings last week. She had been studying, she said, 
the question of the representation of South Edin- 
burgh in the most unprejudiced spirit, and she 
had tried to keep her reason clear. She had read 
the Scotsman, and the utterances of the other 


candidates, one of whom she advised the electors ei igher" he waslalwape ber friend and helper 


in her W.C.T.U. work. 


to keep, so as to profit by his knowledge of local 
affairs. They should send up to London, where 
he would have to be anyhow, their late Member 
—who, if he had not the good fortune to be 
their fellow citizen, at all events knew a great 
deal about politics, and, after all, politics, not 
local affairs, was the House of Commons’ work. 
Then, too, he had quite sufficient grasp of mind 
to understand their wishes and needs, and there- 
fore she urged them to return her man and to 
keep Mr. Cox in Edinburgh. Mrs. Paul’s 
address was heartily applauded, and punctuated 
by bursts of laughter. Unfortunately, however, 
a few days later, on the declaration of the poll, 
it was found that Mr. Paul was ousted by his 
rival. 
* * * 

In Scotland, as in England, the Liberal party 
has met with crushing reverses, to the surprise 
alike of friend and foe. The one gain among the 
losses was that of Perth, which was wrested 
from the Unionists by Mr. Robert Wallace, Q.C. 
Dundee, true to her traditions, sends back Sir 
John Leng and Mr. Edmund Robertson, with a 
majority of 2,202; Fifeshire returns Mr. Asquith, 
716 votes above his opponent ; Montrose declares 
for Liberalism with 1,182 for Mr. Shiress Will ; 
and Stirling Burghs with 1,133 for the Right 
Hon. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. 

CALEDONIA, 


WORLD’S W.C.T.U. 
CANADA'S NEW TREASURER. 


Mrs. May Thornley (president of the Pro- 
vincial Union of Ontario, Canada), who was 
elected treasurer of the World’s W.C.T.U., having 
declined the office, and given cogent reasons for 
her inability to accept, the Executive Committee 
have offered the office to Mrs. Mary Sanderson, 
of Danville, Province of Quebec, by whom it has 
been accepted. 


halfpenny stamp to 
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An IntEerEstING AND InstRUcTIVE Book, reproduced in the highest artistic 
manner, containing lessons in drawing and painting—with effects of colour 
combinations—which fully describes in its various stages the method of printing 
coloured pictures, will be sent to all applicants enclosing (with address) a 
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knew American liquor did a vast amount of 


n towns | i 


r 
Danadiad soil, or to 
stand against the evils of intemperance. 


great administrative ability. 
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The new treasurer is a tried and trusty 
worker in the Dominion organisation, and 
much beloved by her White Ribbon comrades in 
Nord Province of Quebec, whose chief officer she 


slave, seeking it might be on 


take a firm and decided 
It is small wonder, then, that little Mary grew 


up astaunch teetotaller and abolitionist, and that 
soon after her marriage we find 
noble husband, taking a prominent part in tem- 
perance reform in i 
through the many years of their beautiful com- 
panionship, up to the time (but a few months 


her, with her 


ir new home. And all 


when he was called by the Master to “ come 


Mrs. Sanderson has proved herself of 
business qualities of a high order, as well as of 
Under her foster - 


ing care, the Provincial Union of Quebec has 


grown and thriven wonderfully, A field of work 


more difficult it would be hard to find, when we 
consider how great and powerful an influence is 


there wielded by the Roman Catholic Church. 


In a population of over 2,000,000, there are but 


40,000 Protestants; and legislation, both as 


ards local temperance |laws and social and 
political status of women, is very far behind 


that of any other province in Canada. Quebec 


and Montreal, two of the most populous and im- 
portant cities in the Dominion, present condi- 


tions pleceeapes sd difticult to deal with so far as 


temperance work is concerned, but in both of. 
these the W.C.T.U. has attained a very la 
measure of success, while the counties of the 
Province have, under Mrs. Sanderson's wise 
administration, been admirably and efficiently 
organised. 

The next Dominion Covention has been 
invited by the Provincial Union of Quebec to 
meet in that historic city,in Novemberof this year. 

Mrs. Sanderson was a “sister beloved,” and 
@ warm friend and staunch comrade of our 
“promoted” Mrs. Williams (the late World’s 
treasurer), and those who kaow her best feel that 
the interests of the great organisation will be 
well and faithfully served. 


An item of interest contained in the 
Vorlesungen uber sociale Ethic is culled from a 
Swiss legal journal, according to which 90 per 
cent. of all Swiss criminals are people who own 
nothing and have little likelihood of ever being 


able to earn a sufficiency It is also shown by 
statistics how drunkenness and crime rise with 
depression in trade and industry; and fall as 


soon as wages go up. 
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WOTPIEN’S SUFFRAGE 

ABROAD. 

Tus followi capt? (esiewet) foes rhage 

progres of Continental opinion on this subject :— 
“Those members of the league who were pre- 

sent at the last General Assembly will reco! 


that a letter was read, in which a Belgian ph: 
sician (Dr. Petithan, of ), now Srihasell 


y 
dead, claimed the right of suffrage for 


women. 

“He recognised in it not only an act of 
justice, but—more than this—a most efficacious 
remedy for drunkenness, which he has 
been fighting so valiantly these any years. 
This claim of ours is not one that finds many 
followers. Nevertheless, when one comes to 
cera) oe, SUR ee See oe 


“Each time the subject has been mooted, the 
same clamour has arisen. It was ‘the over- 
throwing of all preconceived ideas,’ ‘the first 
blow aimed at our beloved Constitution,’ ‘the 
destruction of the family, of property ’—in fact, 


whole tone 


woman in c 


all the well-known arguments, worn threadbare | community at large. 
by our ‘ prudhommes,’ political or otherwise. The 


this woman of the 


by side with their august . 
traditions are trampled under foot,’ 
¢ Are there not tatives even fresh out of 
ered ? ¢ And Senators without & penny piece?’ 

former days the doors of that nati ganc- 


believing that the 
as a citizen would ten 
duties as wife 


this. 


capitalists found themselves no worse off for the 
restriction. Go then to these victims of demo- 
cracy, and talk to them about letting women 
Sai ae Way an’ under thems uaceed portale 
They will tell you that the place for a woman is 
by her own fireside; that her husband and chil- 
dren it to be her sole occupation ; that 
Moliere held. up to eternal ridicule the 
woman who wants to go out of her own sphere, 


and seeki 


aim and 


who would possess 
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a different part from that to which the 
condemned 


that in too many cases, she sinks, either into a 
mere household drudge, easily replaced by a 

harge, or into a mere woman of the 
world, good for little but dress or amusement, 
and more productive of harm than benefit to the 


For what, I ask, is the domestic hearth of 
world — what the sacred 
duties she would neglect by voting? Are there 
not, on the other hand, very 


to recall her to her 
and mother, 
alienating her still further from them? Add to 
Are there not numbers of childless women, 
of unmarried ladies without homes of their own, 
who, by dint of studying these social questions, 
king out the best means of ameliorating 

the condition of their suffering fellow-creatures, 
would .find the means of utilising the faculties 
they know to be in them, and so create a real 
purpose to their lives? Women electors 
would send to the Chamber other women, who 
would know their wants and their peeranom: and 
the necessary 

the necessary authority to make themselves heard. 
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Numbers of questions exist which those women 
who have ee cd a= Sages remain, 
more comp Be than majority of 
ee aah, instance, as education, aay 
differen ; cidven peep sek rae np labour of women 
and c exposure of many & i 

of justice, to which the unhappy women of Ao 
lower classes fall victims—victims with the full 
consent and complicity of the law to the brutality 
of drunken and vicious husbands. 

“ Why, and again why—when these things come 
to be discussed in Parliament —deprive the debate 
of the ‘ light and leading ’ that educated women 
are able to shed on tho subject? Let it he 
understood that we do not wish tosend to the 
Chamber, women anxious to discuss political 

uestions, and to compete in eloquence with 
their fellow members of the other sex. This 
would be too much to pretend to. All we wish 
to bring about is, that such women sea. us 
as suffer from the pressure of unjust laws, should 
be effecually protected from them, by devoted 
fellow-women, who shall have made the redress- 
ing of their wrongs, the aim and purpose of their 
lives. It is the women of the people—little 
considered up to the sent time—who will 
profit first and foremost by the reforms contiau- 
ally put forward by our e. 

“ time, we do not delude ourselves with 
the idea that our voices of to-day, are going to 
make themselves heard. We are but digging the 
natrow channel which those who come after us 
will go on steadily deepening, and which will take 
perhaps many generations to bucome the bed of 
that overwhelmi flood, destined to carry 
everything before it. We defend the ideas we 
believe to be right, simply out of justice and the 
strong a brotherhood, knowing, at the 
same time what to expect—not applause; but 
rather, in the eyes of people in general, the ridicule 
that has so long pursued those women who think, 
and who dare openly, to express their faults. 
There isno question but that our idea will triumph 
in the long run; just as that other fair and just 
idea of univoreal ages which, in point of fact, 
will not become really universal, till every 
reasonable human being is allowed to take a part 


her, ete. 


unds for 
ition of her duties 


instead of 


owl and 
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in it. But Mons. Prudhomme may sleep in 
peace for all the leisure that the reas of 
socialist ideas will leave him. e moment 
when our dream, emerging from the realms of 
Utopia, shall have become a reality, he will long 
have ceased to hide his face at the spectacle of 
modernism, triumphant all along the line. Our 
law-makers have seen, at last, the justice of letting 
men of the people guard the interests of the 
people before the country. Short of giving the lie 
Fo their own arguments, will they not come to see 
the justice of letting the interests of women be 
guarded Jy women who would understand 
and appreciate them better than any man can 

ibly do—let him be as enthusiastic an up- 
folder of the sex as he may. 

“A miner, sevt to the Chamber by his comrades, 
would surely throw more en into describing 
the ills he himself has suffered from, the dangera 
he has escaped; more eagerness in searching out 
remedies than a bourgeois could possibly do, 
with the best of intentions—seeing that this 
latter could only speak by hearsay. ‘ All we 
ask,’ says an American Senator, who is, at this 
moment, bravely fighting 
for the cause we are defending here, ‘all we ask 
is that women should be allowed to vote on those 
questione they understand and have carefully 
studied. Even in the event of their not having 

one specially into the subject in question, we 
eel quite sure they would vote, at least as 
sonibty as the majority of their compeers of the 
opposite set, who, very probably have only gone 
to the bottom of one subject, and allow them- 
selves to be guided in all others by some leader 
of their party whose capacity inspires them with 
the requisite confidences. Abraham Lincoln, 
whose political judgment nobody contests, eays, 
‘I go for all sharing the privileges of the Govern- 
ment, who help to bear its burdens, by no means 
excluding women,’ 

‘T may also quote Emerson, that great philo- 
sopher and authority—who has said so many 
excellent things about women, that his works 
might well be a Bible for us all. ‘I do not 
believe,’ he says, that women wish for an equal 


in the United States | J. A. J 
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share in public affairs, but that ts for them to 
decide, not us. Let them take a legal part in 
public education ; let them have as free access 
to the schools as to the churches; let them 
possess, keep up, and dis of their property 
as men dd, and in a very few years we see 
if they really desire or not the right of maki 
the laws by which they are to be governed, 
Refuse them this right, you ought (by purity of 
reasoning) to exempt them from taxation on the 
Teutonic principle, ‘ No representation, no dy 
—From Lngue, Organe Belge du Droit des 
Femmes, 


Correspondence. 


MespameEs,—The following may be of some 
interest to you. 

Upon the question, “ Are you in favour of the 
suffrage being given to women on the same | 
terms as men”? being put to the Election | 
candidates for Mid-Derbysbire, it was answered 
promptly and emphatically in the affirmative by 

‘ acoby, the Liberal candidate, 

The reply of W. C. Bridgman, the Conservative, 
was to the effect that he didn’t know much 
about it ‘reg was evident); he “ was not con- 
vinced of the advantage of the suffrage for 
women,” he ‘greatly admired the fair sex, had 
been married three months and admired them 
more than ever, but thought their place was 
among domestic affairs rather than political.” 

We heard something the other day which may 
be familiar to you, but was “ news” here. 

An acquaintance who has won her B.A. at 
the London University and is therefore entitled 
to a vote, one day last week received her voting 
paper, which was followed a few posts later, by 
an apology that under the existing law she would 
not be allowed to vote. Now why can’t she 
vote? Not because she isn’t qualified, but 
because she is a woman. 

A creature of the masculine gender who 
would sell his soul for a glass of ale, may vote. Of 
course, he’s a man (?), E. O. 
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LADY GUARDIANS, 

Mespames,—May I, through the medium of 
your valuable paper, draw the attention of Lady 
Guardians to an important item of work in con- 
nection with workhouses ? 


= The mee as bright as 
ag le, and are evidently greatly appreciated, 
e should like to hear of sjmilar mestiogs being 
started in every workhouse in the kingdom.— 
Yours in our great work. 
Cuartotre SKINNER, 


A PLEA FOR WASHERWOMEN. 

Mrspamrs,—I have read with much interest 
the articles that have appeared on laundries, and 
the overworking of those employed in them, and 
shall be glad if you. can spare a little space on 
behalf of those terribly underpaid women who 
take washing into their own homes, having the 
clothes to fetch and take home themselves. I 
knew a family where twomaid-servants were kept, 
who gave out their washing to apo widow for so 
much _ aveek, and she assured me that at the 
week's end, when she counted the things, it just 
amounted to 74d. the dozen articles, and amongst 
them were starched dresses, gentlemen’s fronts 
with collars attached, and the like, including 


damask tablecloths, with other large things. 
This r woman told me she asked a 
neighbour who also took in washing if she had 


better pay, and she said “ No,” adding “if it 
were not for the machine these hands could not 
do it.” And by the way, the machines in such 
cases, are bought on the hire system at the 
dearest rate, and paid for by the week. House- 
kee are not backward in saying they can get 


their washing done cheaper by putting it out, 
and I quote the following avian i ™ : 
Only the other day I was at a farmhouse and 
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went into a room where was laid out the linen 
fair just home from the wash, and, seeing how 
the tlemen’s white linen shirts 

were ironed, I {aquired how much they paid, 
and the reply was, “A penny an article, for we 
send the dkerchiefs and collars.” I 
felt shocked as I saw how much the larger 
articles exceeded the said pocket-handkerchiefs 
and collars. If the mothers of middle-class 
would instruct their daughters to do 


TEMPERANCE AMONGST |NON-ALCOHOLIC FLAVORING POWDERS. 
THE MAORIS. The finest and greatest variety of Flavorings in 


Tux Rev. E. Walker, of the New Zealand Al- Ste er ian Iniemend enn 
liance, was at Rotorua during the recent sitting 

of the Maori Parliament there, and through Mr. 
Hone Heke, M.H.R., as interpreter, addressed the 
assembled chiefs and other representative natives 
on the drink question as it affected the Maori 


eed. I canno 
80 much flavoring in 89 little powder. 
“J.H M, MBRRENIOK, New York, Analytical Chemist.” 


families i? 
such work themselves, if they cannot afford to | race. At the close of his address several chiefs and ted thew Sxeslleat iu favor, and economical Docuuse 
pay others a living wage for doing it, we think | rose in succession and endorsed his statemen Coan very WCEU, woman wil hail cheadeent at 
kind of slavery would be lessened.—Yours | thanked him for addressing them, and promi They need only tobe knsern vo couse late general stn 
aur HELEN M. BARKBL, National Treasurer WiC T.U." 


in sympathy, to do as he had reco ed, Inthe course of 
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Mespamzs,—I have read with interest a letter 
in Tas Woman's Sicnat signed ‘‘ An Enquirer.” 
No better reply could be given than Mrs. Alec 
Tweedie’s pamphlet entitled “Danish versus 
English Butter ing,” which has just appeared 
and is the outcome:of her original article in the 
Fortnightly. Herein she goes fully into the ques- 
bam oy Council employment, el how the 

un’ cils are organisi eaching Dairies, 
which travel about frees villies to village, upon 
a sufticient number of people making an applica- 
tion for such technical instruction. Enquirer 
asks, “‘ Whether they think it would be possible 
for two or three women wholly without experi- 
ence to e a small dairy farm, with poultry, 
etc., and make it remunerative?” To which I 
must reply, that nothing succeeds without some 
knowledge or experience, which must either be 

by proper teaching or | rece very dearly. 

Alec Tweedie suggests dairying for women 
‘‘as the pak aekirnd possible of maki 
their country rich and its rural poor happy = 
prosperous—a gold mine in which every man 
and woman may at once take shares to his and 
her ultimate profit!” 

By all means let the women of the country 
take up dairying, but let them learn what dairy- 
ing means, and apply by heart some of the golden 
a before they set about this occupation.— 
Yours truly, ONE WHo Is INTERESTED. 


= — = be it.” Ri the aid Lt = 
one Heke, R., & on was pre in 
Maori, which was signed by thirty chiefs and over 
sixty other representative natives met from all 
parts of the colony, of which the following is a 
translation :—“ To the Premier and Members of 
the House of Representatives of New Zealand. 
Your petitioners will ever pray that the members 
of the Honourable House will give their full 
consent to our suggestions and request. We, 
the chiefs and members of the great Maori 
Assembly at Rotorua, held for the purpose of 
uniting the Maori race of New Zealand, send our 
petition to the Hon. R. J. Seddon Premier, 
asking him to add to his Licensing Bill a clause 
to the effect that no intoxicating driok shall be 
sold or given to any man of the Maori race in 
New Zealand, and also that no licence shall be 
renewed, or any fresh licence granted, within 
a mile of Maori land.” There were | com- 
mittees of Maori women from different tribes and 
districts fulfilling functions on behalf of the 
Maori Parliament, and these, of their own 
motion, resolved to endorse the petition of the 
men by “sere to similar effect, which they 
drew up for themselves and signed. Subsequently 
a resolution was adopted by the Maori Parlia- 
ment, and entrusted to Mr. Hone Heke, M.H.R., 
to bring before the Government to the following 
effect : This Parliament at Rotorua, of repre- 
sentatives of the Maori race Late age New 
Zealand, deplores the fact that the Maori people 
have suffered more physical deterioration, dimi- 
nution in numbers, poverty, and demoralisation 
from strong drink and the debaucheries it leads 
to than from any other cause, and appeals to 
the Hon. R.J. Seddon, Premier of New Zealand, 
to provide in his new Licensing Bill that the 
selling and supplying of liquor to Maoris shall 
be prohibited everywhere in the colony as it is 
by law at present in the three native licensing 
districts of Taupo, Waioku, and Moawhango ; 
and that no licence shall be granted or renewed 
within a mile of any native-owned land.” Indeed, 
Mr. Walker says that the unanimity of the whole 
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READY SHORTLY. 


Some 309 candidates of all-parties at the 
i elections ‘have promised to vote for 

omen’s Suffrage. The cause has been more 
strenuously pushed on the present occasion than 
at any previous time. A large poster has been 
prepared which declares that there are 800,000 
qualified women in England and Wales who are 
unrepresented. ‘For town councils 300,000 
women can vote, for ‘county councils 500,000 
can vote, but for Parliament not one.” The 
ladies may perhaps observe that in New Zealand, 
where the right to vote has been conceded, the 
Legislature has ee, by a considerable 
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majority not to a lady representative. Assembly in their abhorrence of the drink traffic 
; ee os as affecting their tribes was a most gratifying 
We are a little late in mentioning it, but Mr. | surprise. ere are 30,000 natives in the colony, 


Stead’s Fourth of July celebration in Robert 
Browning Hall ought not by any means to be 
passed over without recognition. For an English- 
man to project a celebration of American Inde- 
pendence in the heart of London, and to preside 
over the same, introducing speakers from the 
United States, Canada, and New Zealand (one of 
them a woman, and that one no other than our 
own corresponding editor), surely marks the 
culmination of ‘‘ the era of good feeling.” We 
ought to add that Rev. Herbert Stead is pastor of 
a church (and his wife is pastoress) that clusters 
round this same Browning Hall, in which the 
great Robert was christened in 1812. 
* & * 


The secretary of the Vegetarian Society kindly 
offers to send free to any housewife, valuable 
recipes for vegetarian dishes. Address, 9, 
Peter Street, Manchester. 


and these deliverances of their representatives 
are therefore of considerable importance. All 
the above petitions and their translations have 
just been forwarded to the Premier. The pre- 
sent law provides that “it shall not be lawful for 
any person whomsoever either to sell or to supply 
or to give any intoxicating liquor to any person 
of the native race within any Native Licensin 
District.” But as there are only three suc 
districts in the colony—namely, those mentioned 
in the resolution, containing, ieee A not a 
tenth of the native popvlation—the Maoris ask 
that this protection may be extended to all their 
people, wherever located, and that no licenses 
may be granted in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Maori settlements. 


——_—_————— 


Tho Red, White, and Blue Holiday Home at 
Pentonville is sorely in need of funds to keep up 
the tide of blessing to the City’s sick and poor. 
Money may be sent to the hon. secretaries, Red, 
White, and Blue Institute, 19, Cumming Street, 


Pentonville, London. 
ee * 


There is a deal of discussion in Scottish news- 
papers as to whether mill girls or servant girls 
make the best wives. Men seem to take the 
part of the domestics, and the factory girls 
defend themselves withiexcellent ability. 
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man lady, Terms moderate. British 
references. — Fraulein ScHOLL, Villa 
Baskerville, Godesberg-on-the-Rhine. 


‘DEANSGATE HOTEL, 


MANCHESTER. 


Pleasant 


Family, Commercial, Temperance. Charge: 


moderate. Electric Light. Passenger Litt. 


Telephone. Night Porter. 


A‘l Delegates of World’s Woman's Union 
Visiting Manchester, should stay here. 


SITUATIONS, ETC., VACANT; 
30 WORD FOR 2s. 
6d. for each ouiartrona! 10 Words, 
J Three insertions as two. 
OHN Happon & Oo., LATEST TIME TUESDAY 


ADIES WANTING SERVANTS, 

and Servants seeking Situations, should 

apply to Miss Maulden (late mission- 

ary), 97, Harrow Road, Paddington Green, 

whose office is well ‘known, and kindly 

recommended by the Rev. G. F. Pentecost, 
Stamos for replv. 


TELEGRAPHY AND POSTAL DUTIES. 


Tre N. L. SCHOOL, 41, Camden Road, 
by ht Established 1838, Recommended 
ue ghest G.P.O. Officials, Postmasters, 
v, Parents of former and present pupils. 
acancy for Resident Pupil. Christian 


home, 7 
Mintsters, erms moderate. References to 


|; DY or GENT LEMAN (abstainer) 
ab‘e to influence small capital for 
emperance work can secure salaried 


appointment with light employment. — 
4, 'T. 0, i Lie 
Chancery’ Loe K. M, ll, Solicitor, 37, 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


DAINTREE & CO, . 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN'S DaEe: DYERS, 


all kinds, Cleaned or 
ee eg Park Road, 8.B.; 44, Leicester Square, LONDON. 


a Mount Street, G: 
C Collect and Delt to all parte. P ICcB 
iver. parte. 
ADY FROM INDIA has few 


LISTS BY 
lengths thick Indian cream silks, wash 
like handkerchiefs. 7yds., a. wide, 


SITUATIONS, pe Ges WANTED. 
8 FoR ls. 6d. 
6d. Yer. sion ndditonet 10 Words, 


hree ons as two. i 9d. London , 308 . Bultable 
jouses, dresses, dren’s smccks. 
Joun Happon & Co., Larest TIME TUESDAY, Ran Chuddeh sbawis, mL 
coloured (washable), 22s. 9J., me 
—A free .—Dovatas, 6, Sband- 


Ppro. 
wick “Place. Edinborgh. 


ing ye 21 E ipa Hoare” arise READING MAT TER for the 
1) u, » OR 
Park, Brixton fin, 8. awry a w KHOUSES, Etc. 


any old azines 
1 et thnethetions received for 


ete., 
LADY RECOMMENDS a good the inmates of our Unions, etc., by W. T. 


8 iJ J 
<a qunuttat pa al chs eee dla Ogone toate On 
Bomeatic Agency, ‘Hilde Villa, New Jeray | FREE LITERATURE 


Road, Glouceste 


A SITUATION Required as General 
perxbbed oe’ oie ) a 2 Py ye 


miles or Be Bath peetecred, oes w — 


SOCIE 
Mr. W. T. STEAD, ai Beoretary of the 
above pone’ — be pleased to receive free 
parcels of 


Parodeals “4 Illustrated Papers, 


“House of Help.” 2 20, Walcot Parade, Through this Society dis- 

ceca I eine bets tributions of i Mon cathy’ Parcola are mad le to 

WORKHOUSES and INFIRMABIES. 

LéAnr RECOMMENDS Matron, Fuller particulars will be given on appli- 
Werdrobe-keeper, or Sewing Mald. bsarracal to Hon. a_i verle House, 
Re-e ment. Three years at Sun- Salish E.O. 


DEAL PURE WOOL 
SUMMER UNDERCLOTHING 


recommend by 
| Beas hy; niente, guint an nek teason. 


economical, capi 


hs unique @ admirabi 
A LADY, prey eeh to ger A Rheumatic, 
having a Recipe of the most simple nature Every pm oe _ —natural, ¢ 


that will at once safely remove 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIRS, 


- nt purest wools of ENGLISH ‘MAN U: 
at reasonab.e Ledeen 
by theyard 36 in. eid mre JS rs ne 
‘wir on orders throu: 
out the United Kingdom, half on foreign and 
Colonial parcels, 


application to Mrs. GRack Newton, Ver- HARRISON & CO., HOSIBKY MANU- 
wood Vil eath Road, Thornton Heath, | FACTORY, CASILE DONINGTON, via 
Surrey. (445. Daerb 


DR. MARY J. HALL WILLIAMS, 
Will be in London until Jung 20th, to see 


patients. 
Consultations by appointment. 
Address—40, HIGHBURY HILL, N. [(& 


ABSOLUTELY THB 


De ene ae CHARGES, 


Trade ad /- perinch. | LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON. 
Series. . 4/8 thirteen, 4/- twenty-six, WHITE or CREAM from 2/6 each. 
ae Sean | BLACK or COLOURED from 2/- each. 
Page woe ove tee ne BLACK PLUMES from 1’-to 4/- each. 
ae alt page sss ste, Sees, EO BS. 


COLOURED PLUMES from 2/6 to 4/- ea 


os ahaa Dress Materials Matched. 


special a) positions by arrangement, 
Sit 


—e i % words I/é, 
hree insertione, as two LARGE ASSORTMENT. 
sitvations vacant... words 2/-. Post Free in Securely Packed Boxes. 


Three insertions, a8 ens 
To Let, Educational, For Sale, and ae 
laneous advts. 30 words 2/- 
6d. for ever: Additional 9 Words. 
Three insertions as two. 


AFRICAN OSTRICH FEATHER COMPANY, 


BOUVERIB CHAMBERS, 
SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


ALL APPLICATIONS RE 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


SHOULD NOW BE ADDRESSED TO 


JOHN HADDON & 6O., 
Bouverie House, Salisbury Square, 
LONDON, E.C., 

The Sole Advertising Agents for “The Woman's Signal,” 


AND FoR 
“ METHODIST TIMKS,” 


“THE CHRISTIAN,” IST 
“FAMILY CIRCLE,” “MORNING STAR,” 
“REVIEW OF REVIEWS,” “REVIEW OF THE CHURCHA8,” 
“ CONTEMPORARY REVIEW,” “ NEW AGE, 

“CHURCH EVANGELIST,” | “BORDERLAND,” ETC, ETC. 


ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in all perio- 
dicals at office rates. General 


estimates sent on application. 


63 


wp PUBLIGATIONS, aS 
ORDS FOR ?.. 
Displayed ertitesaee 5/- ger inch, 


just PUBLISHED, post free, 63d: 
ae mOOk TO THB LICENSING 

with Notes on the Law re- 
specting Vice by Auras T.Davtus,Solicitor, 


iver owland, * Daily Post” O 
ete : —— Aloe. 


TRACTS 
CHILDREN ° 


By EVA TRAVERS EVERED POOLE. 


LITTLE TRACTS FOR 
LITTLE READERS. 


A Series of interésting narratives 
16 Varieties, 4 pp. each. Tastefully 
printed on Tinted paper; each with 
an Illustration. 


Packets of 100 assorted, hyo seer 
» 1,000 , 9/6, postage 144. extra 


LAMPS FOR 
LITTLE FEET. 


* gree! of Beta liy-weiten narratives 

pp. each. Tastefully 

printed o on tluted paper; each with an 
tion. 


London: Morgan & Scort, 12, Paternoster 
Buildings, B.C. 


And may be ordered of any Bovks:ller, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
WORDS, 2s. 
6d. ne additional 10 Words. 
Displayed Adverthements 5s. an inch. 
Joan Happow & Oo. Larest Time, TuKsDay. 


PURE FARM PRODUCE. 
Delicious Butter, Devonshire 
Cream New-Lald Eggs. 
FINE WHOLEMEAL, 4s. 6d. per qr. 
Koglish Fruite and Nuts in tbeir cvasun. 
All Carriage Free. 

MRS. HEBDITCH, 

NEW CROSS, ILMINBTER. 


SWAN 
FOUNTAIN 


PEN. 


Manufactured in three sizes, 


at 10/6, 16/6, & 25/- each. 


HOw 

Ma. HALL CAINE WROTE 

‘“THE MANXMAN.” 
“Yes, if the fact is of any 
“ consequence, you are very 
“welcome to say tht I 
“wrote ‘The MANXMAN’ 
“with the Swan lountain 
“Pen. It has become quite 
“indispensable to me. I 
“can use it with case, and 
“certainly anywhere and at 
“any time, even in the dark, 

“in bed, and on horseli ck, 
“HALL CAINE.” 


s—S— = 


ide 


Ss 


: 
tt, 
tape 
“A 
a , 
Z 


REDUCED Fac-sIMILE. 


We only re quire your stecl pen 
and handwr.ting to select a suit 
able pen. Oomplet3 Illustrated 
Catalogue sent post free on 
application. 


MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 


93 Gheanalie, iandsa: E.C. 
95a, Regent Street, London, W 


TWO 


INT 


64 THE WOMANS SIGNAL = ——_—_ Sour 88, 1006 


| “A SMALL SPOONFUL 
; | of CADBURY'S COCOA, 
, ; | with bailing water: or milk, 
; \| will make a large: breakfast 
| cup of the most ‘ddicious, 
‘ ~ | digestible, . absolutély pure 


“ “The Typical Cocoa of English Saudis me asuibaitct! by of 
| greatest. str and 


Manufacture— Absolutely Pure.” Uae | the fet flour, only 
The Analyst. the socalled | free from any admiature.” 
Cocoas). 


“ Admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.”— 
Sir Chas. Cameron, M.D. 
AND 


CHEAPEST. | ‘o> °°" 
ys FOR oo 
INFANTS, In Patent 
Air-tight Tins. 


CHILDREN, 
=e 


& a 
“DO EVERYTHING.” 


MISS FRANCES E. WILLARD'S 


Latest Manual for White Ribboners. 


- BEST arin 


A book of untold value to all workers in our cause. 


Paper Cover, ONE SHILLING ; Cloth, 28. 


\ 


d for our Handsome New Illustrated Catalogue and Price List, free to any address. 


WHITE RIBBOW CO., LIWITED, 


MEMORIAL HALL, FARRINGDON ST, LONDON, E.C. 


Mr. H. R. ALLENSON has been appointed Reteil and Trade Agent for the various Publications of the 


White Ribbon Co., Limited, and they are now on sale at his Depot, 30, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


——— 
————_—— 
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